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EDUCATION. 


—— The Sloane bequest of $200,000, which 
recently reverted to Yale, will be set apart 
for the endowment and enlargement of the 
library. 

—— Highland Military Academy, Worces- 
ter, had its closing exercises June 3-, includ- 
ing a prize drilland military exercises, a musi- 
cale, oral examinations, prize speaking and 
graduation address by Mayor Sprague of that 
city. 

—— Saratoga is such a popular resort that 
the promise of a summer school there from 
July 6 to Aug. 27 must be welcome to many 
who are in the habit of spenditg their vaca- 
tion there and to many others as well who 
may now g> to Saratoga for the first time, 
drawn particularly by the educational advan- 
tages which are to be forthcoming. The en 
terprise is managed by a competent local com- 
mittee and is known technically as the Sora- 
toga Atheneum Summer School and Lectures. 
Its school of theology will be under the gen- 
eral charge of Prof. Edwin K Mitchell of 
Hartford, who will have as his coadjutors Pro- 
fessors Stearns and Pratt and Dr. G. L 
Walker cf Hartford, Professor Creelman of 
Yale, Dr. Stuckenberg of Cambridge and 
Professor Gould of Philadelphia. This is a 
strong force of lecturers. The staff of Union 
College will conduct a general summer school 
whose sessions will last six weeks and afford 
thirty different courses. 

—— Straight University bas just passed its 
twenty-seventh anniversary. Theattendance, 
581, is an increase over the previous year, aud 
it is most noticeable in the higher courses. 
At the Commencement eight students gradu- 
ated from the normal departm. nt and five 
from the college preparatory. The latter will 
return for the college course. Of these thir- 
teen all are professing Christians, with one or 
two exceptions. Of the forty-eight who fin- 
ished the English or grammar course all will 
enter the normal and college preparatory next 
year. This is the largest class by far in the 
history of the institution. In educating con- 
secrated teachers and leaders, Straight is do- 
ing a work of inestimable value to the colored 
people of this section of the South. Mr. C.H. 
Shute, vice-junior commahder of theG. A.R, 
has presented the institution with a fine 
United States flag. A fine oil painting of 
Thomy Lafon, the colored benefactor of the 
school, was presented by the alumni. 

-~— Tuskegee’s fifteenth anniversary was 
honored by the presence of the governor of 
Alabama, the first one holdivg the office to 
visit the school. His preseuce gave great sat- 
isfaction, and his praise of Mr. Washington 
and the school was hearty. The year has 
been a remarkable one, and the receipts have 
been nearly $25,000 in excess of those of any 
previous year. The number of students en- 
rolled in the norma! department is 1,005 and 
in the model school 175. There are seventy- 
eight teachers. Twenty States and Territo- 
ries have been represented. The students 
have done practically all the work of the 
school, receiving wages at an average of five 
cents per hour. Thus they have paid toward 
their expenses $45 28810, The graduating 
class numbers thirty-one. Seventeen of them 
have also completed some trade. An iuter- 
esting feature of Commencement werk was 
competition for the Trivity Cnurch, Boston, 
prize in cratory, institu ed by Dr. Donald. 
Mr. S.C. Dizer of Boston, Mass., and Mr. J. 
G. Phelps Stokes of New York City were 
added to the board of trustees. 
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DAILY ITINERARY OF OUR ELUKO- | 


PEAN PILGRIMS 

To enabls those who wish to follow the route of 
The Congregationalist’s pilgrims we subjoin the 
following outline: 

June 11-13, Plymouth. June 14, Exeter. 
Wells. June 16, Salisbury avd Winchester. June 
17, Winchester. Juve 18. Oxford. June 19, Bed 
ford. June 20-25, London. June Cambridge. 
June 27, Ely and Boston. June 28-30, Lincoln. 
July 1,2, Norwich. July 2, Harwich. July 3, Rot- 
terdam and Delfshaven. July 4, the Hague. July 
5, Leyden, July 6, Haarlem. July 7-10, Amsterdam. 
July 11, 12, Cologne. July 13, on the Rbine to 
Mayence. July 14, Heidelberg and Baden Baden. 
July 15, through the Black Forest to Zurich. July 
16, Zurich, July 17, Lucerne, July 18-21, Paris. 
July 22, 23, London. July 24, Southampton, Aug. 
1, New York. 


June 15, 


26, 





POND’S EXTRACT has won a great reputation. 
Spurious imitations are dear at any price. 


CURES, absolute, permanent cures have given 
Hood’s sarsaparilla the largest sales in the world 


and the first place among medicines, 


MORE curative power is contained in 


It costs the proprietor and manufacturer more, It 


costs the jobber more and it is worth more tothe | 
More skill 1s required in its preparation 


consumer. 
and it combines more remedial qualities than any 
other medicine. Consequently it has a record of 
more cures and its sales are more than those of any 
other preparation. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine to buy because it is an honest medicine 
and thousands of testimonials prove that 1t does 
actually and permanently cure disease. 





PERMANENT ‘BOARD WANTED. 


By a young man and wife board in a Congregational 
family in Boston or suburbs. We would like to finda 
home with elderly people where the tamily is small and 
there are no other boarders. Address “ W, L., 
Congregationalist office. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties will kogve Boston in June, July, August, 
and September, 1896, for 


55 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five to ey oe Days to the Principal Resorts of 
New England, Canada, and New York, including: 

Saratoga, Lakes George and Champlain, 
and Ausable Chasm. 

The White, Adirondack, and Green 
tains. 

Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and the Saguenay. 

Poland Spring, Old Orchard 
Desert, and Moosehead Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 


Moun- 


Beach, Mt. 


July 7. Special Tour through Europe. 

July 2@and 16. Alaska and Yellowstone Park. 

July 16. Yellowstone Park, Utah, and Colorado, 

July 27 and August 17. Hawaii,Japan,and China, 

September 1. Yellowstone Park and return, also 
Yellowstone Park, the Northwest and California. 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the Boston 
«& Albany, Boston & Maine and Other Princi- 
pal Lines}; also Steamship Tickets tv all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired, 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


THE MIDNICHT SUN 


By 8S. S. “OHIO,” the largest and finest steam yacht in 
the world, leavivg New York, June 27, 18%, visiting 
England, Kussia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Norwa 
and the Midnight Sun, stopping at Bodo to witness the 
total eclipse August 8 Lectures on astronomy by Miss 
Proctor and others #475.00 and upwards, 

University Cruise September 16, as far east as India 
8950.00 and upwards. 

European Tours June 6th, July Ist and 8th. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 

1715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
LEON L, COLLVER, N. E. Agt., 

306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








BAILEY’S 


compound, light-spre adiag, Silvers 
rlated © gee — (ilass retlectors. 
‘he most perfect lig rht ever made 


for CHURCHE tS, Halls, etc, 








REFLECTORS 


Handsome designs for electric fizut, 
and oil. Catalogue and price Int 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO,, Reis Pa, 





= PPE 


ARPETS 


AT MANU= JonHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS’ “CARPETS awd 
PRICES. 658 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


Hood’s | 
Sarsaparilla than in any other similar preparation. | 





WASHINCTON ST., 
ST; 
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“Where Times 


9? 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TA. THe... 


ROCK 
ISLAN 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIREC1T LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEK eeevereees 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 
Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
©) Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


A COMELY TRAIN 


combined with speed and service, through magnificent 
seenery,is provided by the 


Great Northern Railway 


for your journey to Helena, Butte, Spokane, and 

Puget Sound. Palace Sleepers and Family Tourist 

Cars to Seattle and Portland. With the 0. R. & 

N. Co. it forms the short line to eastern 

Washington, Oregon, and California. 
DINING-CAR 

meals @ /a carte. Library-Observation 

Car. The transcontinental club-house, 


The Ideal American Trip 
The Superb Passenger Steamers 


NORTH WEST and NORTH LAND 


Leave Buffalo Tuesdays and Fridays, 9.30 Pp. M., 
Duluth and all Western points. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
LAKE MINNETONKA, MINNESOTA 
Season 189 Opens June 20th 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUAT&D TERMS REASONABLE 








To Denver, 
* Colorado 
& Springs, 
* or Pueblo. 








Tourist Dictionary 
Sent Free... 
Apply for it. 





for 


Send 6 cents for beautifully pinsteaset book of Alaska, 
cooteint latest ar, or “ Valley, Plain, and Peak,” to 
. I. WHITNEY, P. & T. A., St. "Paul, Minn. 


EUROPE 


Application (with references) may now be made for 
membership in President Capen’s (Tufts College) 
Party, aud in the Harvard and Brown Univer- 
sities’ Parties, to visit the Mistowical, Literary, 
and Art Centers of Europe. Cards of Membership 
$265 to $630. Address 
LEON L. COLLVER, N.E. Agent Clark’s Tours, 

306 Washington St., Boston. 


VACATION EUROPE 


TOURS 


H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—${75 to $80O0-—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 
Spring and ) 
Summer | 
Vacation > 
ours, | 
Europe. ) 








Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 
#175 to 8900, visiting England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Rhine, Germany, ‘Italy, Switze rland, 
Danube, Austria, et 
North Cape and Russia ahem June 27. 
Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 
Holy Land Party (Egypt and the Nile )— 
Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without hotel coupons, Estimates furnished, 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze's Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars. 


113 Broadway, H. (Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 201 Washington 


New York. St., Boston. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 


NOW OPEN. 
GILLIS & MURRAY, MANAGERS, 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 7] Broadway, New York. 


Sons & Co., wa 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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Try 
Our 
= Gloves. 


Because we se)l a glove which is always 
satisfactory. 


The Duchesse Glove. 


Warranted to fit perfectly the first time it 
is tried on and to retain its perfect shape 
until entirely worn out. Always in best 
style and always reliable for wear. 





Prices: 
Four Button, Colors, Plain Back . 
Four Button, Black, Plain Back . . 
Four Button, Colors, Embroidered . 
Seven Hook, Colors and Black, Em- 
WPOMM ERs. 5 Ae eg eee 


Gloves sent to any address by mail. 


CHANDLER & CO., 


Winter St., Boston. 


. $1.50 
1.75 
1.75 


1.75 








Rustling 
Percaline 


and 
both 
are 


Is all the rage for summer dresses 
separate skirts. We have it in 
black and colors, the sorts which 
sold at other stores at 17¢. per yard, 
our price 


Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
“THE CONGREGATIONALIST.” 


THE WILLARD NERVINE HOME, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT, 
June 8, 1896, 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

In forming your plans 
for the summer relative to any nervous 
sufferer, kindly consider my ‘‘ Ilome,”’ 
and write me for information respect- 
ing its exceptional advantages for 
such, Respectfully, 

A. J. WILLARD, M.D. 












of the Cheque Bank, London, are 
the best for Travelers Abroad. 
Send for circular which tells why. 
Cashed all over the world by 
Agents, Hotels, Shops, Bankers, ete. 
Each holder has His Own Bank 
Account, draws his own cheques 
and saves time and mone Fred- 
erick W. Perry, General Agt., 
2 Wall Street, New York. 

IT WILL sERVE THE a eee ee 
of all concerned if, in corresp ted by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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n= NOW READY! 


Our New Self-Pronouncing 
S. S. Teachers’ Bibles (== 


CONTAINING AN 


ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 


AGENTS WANTED. WY 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 

Cospe!l Hymns, ! to6, for Devotional Meetings. 

Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, 875 per 100. 

Cospel Choir No. 2. #40 per 100. 

Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. #3 

per 100. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. #0 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 East 9th St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave.,€ hicago. 
Popular Edition of TH E PEO PLE'S 
BIBLE HISTORY, in a beautiful, substan- 

tial and cheap form, has just issued from the press of 

The Henry O, Shepard Co,, 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 

A grand, good Raut for the reader and a magnificently 

profitable one for the agent. Send for information. 


ine... 
* oe 

Pil erimage. 

’ mn & 
New World Pilgrims at 
Old World Shrines... chure, valuable 
as a Pilgrim souvenir. Contains the full 
Itinerary of the Party. 42 Illustrations, 
Price, 10 Cents. 

“ we © 


A Souvenir of the Party, with original 
List illustrations by Ipsen, sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents. 


koe © 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Croce DELLS 


Catalogue with SHOR Sr scat Prices an mst a 
THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS #5 4<; 


LS 
see * ee METAL ott a 














A unique bro- 











& the At — 
‘or Price and Catalogu 
leSHANE.. BELL FOUNDRY, BA LITMORE, MD. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


oeW.V ens oe n Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


pee and tie ONUECH Bells & Chimes. 


Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold Meda] at 
Mid-winter Exv’n. Price, terms, ete., supplied free 


IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS (Harrington and 


other patents.) 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co. Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 








Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Chureh Cushions 


BASSOCKS, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘New vor nv. 


New York, N.Y. 


















Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





agg SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated Ape. 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and "Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
REV. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W.C. STURGES Treasurer. 
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__ Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 47TH STRERT, N. Y. 






THE ISK “TEAC HERS’ AGENC IES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; 
Chicago, IL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FIRK & CO. 











New York, N. Y., 
100-paged 








™M ASSACHU SETTS. 














MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSAC H SI 8, WORCESTER, 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester (* Tie Academic City’), Mass. dist year. 
Best preparation for College, Profe sional or Busi- 
ness life. Healihful location. Careful selection and 
eupervision of students, Small! Classes 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE, 
ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. 
Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art and Languages. 
Thorough preparation for college. 
Miss WHITTEMOREK, Principal, Montval>, Mass. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 






| THEOLOGICAL. 






\ Cognates, and in Greek. 
Wednesday, Sept. 2, 9 A. M. 
} Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 







Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Entrance examination on 
Apply to Prof. C. A. 








| OHIO, OBERLIN, 







62d year opens Sept. 23d. 
in the College and the Conserv atory of Music. 
_E . BOSWORTH, Sec. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New LONDON, N. Gf. 


COLBY ACADEMY. 
#200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. 







dith Year. 








OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


With special advantages 


Gro, W. GILR, President. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
} Meriden, N. H. New buildings. 
ities. Beautiful and healthful location. 

i courses of study. 
‘ Physical Culture just established. 
women fitted for our best colleges. 

ete means receiver a the “#100 a year plan.’ 

82d year be at Sept. 96. 

Ww. cb MMINGS, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 













Enlarged facil- 
Four-years 
The Departments of Oratory and 
Young men and 
Students of 


Send for Catalogue. 














MASSACHUSETTS. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 





cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 





OAK GROVE HOPE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Amberst. Reopens September 23d, 1896. Certifi- 


Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUN, A. B., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 






Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 








MISS KIMIBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 








MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. 
THURSDAY, June 2 
18%. For Circulars address 

MIss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 





College. Twenty-eight courses offered. 
free. Address 
Pror, W. L. MON TAGU E, Sy Amherst, Mass. 






Massac HUSETTS. Boston. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Estab:ished in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
Eighth yerr will be xin Bepte mber 29th. Address 





















MASSac HUSETTS, ©, BRIDGEW ATER, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 







tions, June 25-26, Sept. 8-% For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOY DEN, PRINCIPAL. 






MASSA‘ HUSETTS, AMHERST. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 









Boston, beginning at 9 o’ecloc 
June 18, and continuing two * 
E. 














“Woon, Registrar, 





MASSACHISETTS, BRADFORD. 





Boys. College prepar. 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 
ing. Gymnasium vacates <S alle y, ete. 
- CARLETON, Ph. D. 










MASSACHUSETTS, Sov TH HADL rY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three ray saga courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The sixtieth year opens Sept. 17, 1896. Board aid 
tuition 2250 Mrs, E. 8. MEAD, President. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


. on —_ . . 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 

TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study 

in Mechanical, Civil and Ktectrical Engineering and 

Chemistry. 158 Page Catalogue, show'ng uppoint- 

me nts secured by gre aduates, mailed free Expenses 
29th year. lr, C. MENDENHALL, President 














MASSACHUSETTS, BOsTon, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hall, Ashburtou Place, 
Opens Oct. 7 sogton, Mass 










MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 

BRADFORD ACADE NY. 
Founded 1803. For the tigher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, Ise. Apply to 

IpA C. ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 










Entrance Examinations 
5,and TUESDAY, September 8, 


SAUVEUR AMHERST SUMMER 
SCHOOL. July tth-August Mth, at nan 
rogram 





AMY MORR@S HOMANS, Director, 9 Appleton St., Boston. 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular ani special courses 
for the preparation of teachers, entrance examina- 


Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason Street, 
A. M., Thursday, 


CARLETON SCHOOL { for Young Men and 


Circulars, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY ! Prepares boys forany 
College or Scientific 

Schovl. Buildings new with every modern improve- 
ment of School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, 
Gymnasium ano Infirmary with trained nurse. Play- 
groand and oval - elled, 63d year begins Sept.9, 
18%, D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prine pal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NCRTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 

For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gymnas.um, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangements, Best bome influences. Beau- 
titu ly situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

62d year. Fall term, Sept. 10, 18%. For illustrated 
prospectus, address 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGF IELD. 


The New Profession 


in Sunday School, Missionary, ard Physical work de- 
mands men and women as leaders. The School for 
Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass., by its thorough 
courses and eleven’ instractors— specialists in their de- 
partments—has the equipment to meet the need. /i/ty 
leaders should enter Sept. 2d. The demand for graduates 
is many times the supply. Send for catalogue and chart 
—outlining the organization of the Sunday Schoul as an 
educational institution, and thus demanding specialists 
for its full development. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 
Electrical Engineering, Ikutany and Zoology, 
Mining Engineering, Geueral Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical 
Schoo's). 
For the Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 











‘THE musical atmosphere means 
much to the earnest student. Arith 
metic one hour, music the second and gram 
mar the next, does not make the musician, 
Send to Frauk W. Hale, business manager, 


New England 


Conservatory music 


at Boston, Mass 
details. 


, for prospectus, giving full 
We send it free, of course. 








CONN ECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 
Lakeville, Conn. Prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientitic a hools, The next year will begin 
September 16, 








—_ p G. Coy, Head Master. 








RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, East GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802, Both sexes. On Narragansett !Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Eudowed. Twelve 
courses $200 a year. September & Write for 
illustrated ae ce 

. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Princiy al. 

















NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies, 48th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
séth Street, New York City. Thorough English trom 
Kindergarten through sage Preparatory, “iss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Atten 
tion iv Mind Training a special feature; also con 
versational French and German. Home and Chap- 
eronage for spec jal students. 


NEW YORK. SARA TOGA SPRINGS. 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOLS 

For both sexes. July 6 to August l4. Board $5 00a 
week and upwards. 30 COURSES offered by faculty 
of Union College; also ce c seeming for entrance 
to any college this fall. 13 COURSES in Schoo's of 
Theology and Hebrew o leading Professors from 
Hartford, New Haven, Philadelphia, Toronto, ete. 

Address D. F. Ritchie, Secretary, Saratoga Springs, 





PILGRIM 


1896 changes have resulted in largely increased Circulation. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


Weekly 20 cents, former price 25 cents. 
E> The Little Pilgrim is enlarged, printed 
in colors, and reduced in price. 


The Little Pilgrim devotes twoof its pages each 
week tothe lesson, andtwo pages to miscellaneous 
matter, pictures, st ries and poems. 


Weekly. 


has stood as one of the best of its class, 
published in the weekly edition. 











SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


7 


PAPERS. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 


Weekly. 25 cents in clube. 


tr The Mayflower is printed in colors. 
Continues under the efficient editorial manage- 


mevtof Mrs. Boynton, Short articles and many 
illustrations in Colors are features of this paper. 


THE WELLSPRING. 


50 cents in clubs, 
De The Wellspring is enlarged to 8 pages. 


Perhaps the most radical change of ali is in this young people’s paper, which for 80 many years 
The paper is enlarged to eght pages, 9x 13. 


Serial storves are 


Free papers ( Wellspring, Mayflower or Little Pilgrim) for one month to non-subscribing schools. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 












Distinct 
Courses 


Samples J 








wecccceccees 


Course lI. 


THE pectin 
INTERNATIONAL TREE or 
LESSONS. QUAKLERLIES 


Course Il. 
LIFE OF CHRISI 


Senior, Intermediate, 
per quarter), 
iceuts per quarter). 


'ILGRIM 


tors, Superintendents and Teachers. 


Six grades: the Tescher; 
Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper; Little Pilgrim Caras (pictures in colors). 


cial 3 tis, 4 cls. 5 ets., Per Quarter. 


In quarterly parts. 
Sanior (74 cents 
and Lesson Picture Cards 


Congregational Sunday School and Pablishing Society, Boston and Chieago. 
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Bible 
Studies 


Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies- 


Four yzrades: 


Course Il}. 
HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 
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Volume LXXX]1 


HANDBOOK NO. 10 


CONTAINING 


Prof. Walker’s 
80 Years of Congregationalism, 


Bishop Hurst's 

80 Years of Christian Progress, 
Prof. Hart’s 

80 Years of Political Progress, 


NOW READY. 
Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


$1.00 
4 Weeks Free. 


*% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. © 
No. 13. God in Nature. 
Noe. 16. A National Service. 
And thirty other services. Samples free. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 


HILE the International Sunday 
W School Convention, which meets 
in Boston a fortnight hence, 
may not stir the city so conspicuously as 
the great Endeavor Convention of last sum- 
mer, the former is not, by any means, a 
gathering of secondary importance. It is 
seldom that this city is the rallying place 
for so large and noteworthy a body of 
Christians of all evangelical denominations; 
2,000 delegates from all over the country, 
from Canada and foreign lands are expected, 
and among them are widely-known and 
honored leaders in the Sunday school cause. 
Preparations are going on vigorously, and 
we have no doubt that the warmth of Bos- 
ton’s welcome will do justice to the occa- 
sion and the great interests for which the 
assembly is convened. 








The fidelity and devotion of the average 
Scotch theological professor to the church 
with which he is identified finds illustra- 
tion in one of the objects of Dr. George 
Adam Smith’s visit to this country. After 
his week’s stay in Boston he turned his face 
toward Canada, with the intention of going 
as far west as Winnipeg. A large number 
of Scotch immigrants pass through that 
city every year on their way to the wheat 
fields beyond, and they constitute an im- 
portant and promising section of the class 
for whom missionary effort can be put forth 
to advantage. Dr. Smith is a member of 
one of the missionary boards in Scotland 
which feels in a manner responsible for this 
migrating army, and he goes to Winnipeg in 
order better to ascertain what means can be 
put forth for their evangelization. It is 
good to see a scholar like Dr. Smith, who 
values every hour that can be secured 
for work in his study, giving himself to 
practical Christian service in this fashion. 
Mutual benefit would come, both to our 
missionary causes and to our theological 
seminaries, if the churches could and would 
utilize more frequently some of the talent 
that is too often now confined mainly to the 
instruction of theologues. 


What has become of some of the special 
whee]men’s services that started out so 
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bravely last summer? We recall one or 
two heroic attempts in this vicinity to es- 
tablish a Sunday morning meeting designed 
for the riders of bicycles, but we have seen 
no intimation of their re establishment. In 
a neighboring city a half-hour service at 
nine o’clock for all riders was extensively 
announced a few weeks ago, the privilege 
being accorded of attending ‘‘attired just 
as they would be were they going to start 
out on a fifty-mile ride.”’ To two large 
clubs in particular special invitations were 
seat, prominent men welcomed the wheel- 
men and the boy choir furnished the music. 
At the first one of these services those 
whose costumes indicated them to be riders 
could almost be numbered on the fingers of 
two hands, while not less than thirty-five 
riders passed by the door during the hour 
of worship. We do not look upon such a 
result as particularly gratifying, however 
good the intentions of those who projected 
the experiment. We do not believe that 
bicyclers as individuals, or as members of a 
club, are attracted by services designed par- 
ticularly for them, and the problem of the 
church’s duty toward this large and increas- 
ing element in our population is not to be 
solved by any such half-way work as this. 
Those who wish to reach and bless them 
must approach them as human beings and 
not as a detached class. 


The last few months have witnessed the 
forthputting of at least two remarkable 
contributions to theological literature touch- 
ing the person of Christ. Dr. George A. 
Gordon’s Christ of Today has been recog- 
nized on both sides of the water as an ex- 
ceptionally able and trenchant restatement 
and vindication of the doctrine of our 
Lord’s divinity. We think that Dr. Henry 
van Dyke’s recent Lyman Beecher lectures 
at Yale when put into book form will also 
take high rank as a timely and enduring de- 
fense of the divinity of Christ. Though the 
subject of the course was The Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt, the lectures centered around 
the person of Christ, his relation to the 
Father and his adaptation to the world’s 
need. The difference between such books 
and so comparatively recent a volume on 
the same subject as Canon Liddon’s Divin- 
ity of Our Lord is noticeable particularly in 
the undogmatic and scientific spirit with 
which these later defenders of the doctrine 
approach their theme. But no early or 
later apologist is more insistent than these 
modern, liberal preachers of Boston and 
New York in their contention that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God in the same sense 
in which the Christian Church through the 
ages has regarded him. We may all re- 
joice that the inevitable reconstruction 
which has been going on and will go onin 
the realm of modern thought bids fair to 
establish more securely than ever the cen- 
tral doctrine of our faith. 


While Christian activities of a certain 
character necessarily lag somewhat during 
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the summer months, the season opens other 
lines of endeavor which should not be ig- 
nored. There has been a steadily growing 
appreciation of the advantages of open air 
services during the last few years, particu- 
larly since the organization of the Open Air 
Workers’ Association. This body, through 
its publications and its annual conventions, 
the last of which was recently held in Brook- 
lyn, is bringing to the attention of the 
churches the opportunities which almost 
any sizable city or summer resort furnishes 
for such work. The testimony which it 
has collected in its third annual report 
from scores of men who are preaching in 
the open air constitutes all the argument 
needed for a more general adoption, This 
report may be obtained from the secretary 
of the association, Miss E. V. Prentice, 77 
State Street, Brooklyn. They are not cranks 
who believe in the idea, but some of the 
most earnest and prudent leaders of aggres- 
sive Christian work, like Dr. T. S. Hamlin 
of Washington, Rev. E, H. Byington of 
Brooklyn and Rev. R. A. Torrey of Chi- 
cago, are counted among its heartiest ad- 
vocates. They see, what must be evident 
to any discerning eye, that slowly but surely 
in this country, as in England, the open air 
meeting is coming to be a channel through 
which all sorts of ideas are being widely 
disseminated. Why should not the gospel 
message ring out to the multitudes, and 
thus neutralize wild socialistic harangues? 


In summing up the work of the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly at Saratoga, it must 
be put to the credit of the church that it 
has turned its face from strife. Assemblies 
(as Dr. Hodge said in a famous review arti- 
cle) are not always wise, but they are apt 
to reflect the immediate opinion of the 
churches at the time of meeting. Delegates 
are chosen to a large extent by the presby- 
teries on a system of rotation which brings 
up fresh material year by year, and not upon 
lines of supposed efficiency and experience 
as in the Methodist General Conference. 
Little noticed among other work of the as- 
sembly was the final discharge of the com- 
mittee on church union, which has for years 
been ccquetting with the Episcopalians. 
There is something pathetic about the ex- 
change of Christian courtesies, prayers and 
good wishes which has been going on, while 
from the first the essential disagreement 
has been carefully avoided. And the whole 
difference is the difference of the definition 
of the word bishop with all the conse- 
quences it entails! The assembly with- 
draws from the correspondence, asserting 
the validity of its church life, and the 
matter rests exactly where it began. We 
trust that the harmonious meeting of the 
assembly may be the prophecy of a year 
of prosperity and growth. 


It is not wise to ask any man to preach as 
a cardidate, or scarcely even as a supply for 
a single Sunday, about whom nothing more 
is known than that his name is on the list 
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of Congregational ministers in the Year- 
Book. But it is utterly and inexcusably 
hazardous to employ a man whose name is 
not there, and as to whom there is no sure 
proof in any other way that he has a recog- 
nized standing in the ministry. Perhaps 
he may have a good standing somewhere 
else, and perhaps not. There appears to be 
a set of men, not far from Boston, of this 
very negatively questionable order, who 
work together in attempting to impose 
themselves upon our churches. One of 
them writes to a church for himself, or for 
one of the others, to say that by the bless- 
ing of the Lord he or his brother is able to 
preach for little or no pay. If one of them 
is engaged to preach, the blessing of the 
Lord does not hinder his presenting a bill 
afterward. Luckily, they are all poor 
preachers, so that they are not likely to be 
sent for a second time. But when a church 
committee gets an epistle of this sort from 
any such man, with an offer of service, 
whether the first letter of his name is F or 
R or W, or any other letter of the alphabet, 
it is safe to throw that epistle into the fire 
and bless the Lord that nothing else needs 
to be done. 


oe 


SEVENTY YEARS OF HOME MISSIONS. 


The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety did well to celebrate attaining three- 
score years and ten of life by holding, for 
the first time, its annual meeting in New 
England, and last week’s deliberations in 
New Haven, Ct., must be described as supe- 
rior if not extraordinary. Whether judged 
by the large attendance, the high average of 
the speeches made or the suggestive infor- 
mation scattered broadcast on fertile soil, it 
was a successful meeting. 

That the society has closed one epoch in 
its career and is about entering upon an- 
other is realized by its officials. Speaking 
in broad terms, the era of State-building, 
college-planting and giving American insti- 
tutions to citizens of native stock is about 
to give way to an era of city-saving, foreign 
home missionary work, snd preventing ata- 
vism in older communities once ignorant 
and vicious, then intelligent and God fear- 
ing, and now in danger of reverting to their 
original type. Of course the work typical 
of the past era will not cease, but it will be 
subordinated to the newer problems. 

Would that the society, as it begins its 
new epoch, had no debt and was in receipt 
of adequate contributions from the churches 
and individuals, but such is not the case. 
Would that the Swett Fund, just lapsed, 
could have been followed by the Stickney 
Fund, set apart for the same worthy pur- 
pose, viz., work among the foreigners of 
our cities, but as a matter of fact nearly 
half of Mr. Stickney’s large bequest has 
already been used to pay last year’s ex- 
penses. Do the constituents of the society 
realize that if $70,000 of the bequest of 
Mr. Stickney had not been available, and 
if the General Howard Roll had not brought 
in $88,500 in extra gifts, the society would 
have ended last year and begun the new 
era with a debt of $200,000? Do they 
realize that the receipts for the current 
year are far short of the sum necessary 
to pay current expenses, much less aid 
in extinguishing the debt? One is al- 
most tempted to add, Do the ofticials of 
the society realize it? or, if they do, Why 
are they not more importunate? Optimism 
ceases to be a virtue when a certain line is 
passed, 
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OPIATE OR OPPORTUNITY. 

The days of summer reading have re- 
turned and literature begins to be associ- 
ated once more with the hammock and the 
lawn. If we sifted earlier to be rid of chaff, 
we sift now to be quit of heaviness, Except 
in the summer schools study is at a dis- 
count and entertainment seems for the mo- 
ment the chief end of man. For the elders 
books are become an invitation to drowsi- 
ness or a suggestion of agreeable talk and 
comparison of opinions; for the young, a 
prelude or interlude of exercise, or, possibly, 
flirtation. Or, if this seem too unfair a pic- 
ture of the summer voyager who adven- 
tures for rest among the mountain peaks or 
by the sounding shore of the multitudinous 
sea, at least it may be accepted as an ex- 
treme which shows the tendency, and he 
would be rash indeed who ventured to as- 
sert that the center of gravity of the book 
trade is the same in July as in December. 

Summer reading may indeed be opiate or 
opportunity. We may choose to be drugged 
to hazy, iridescent visions by drowsy sto- 
ries, or we may turn aside from the letter of 
our worktime obligations to explore some in- 
teresting but neglected field of thought. It 
may be duty for the moment to accept the 
drowsy potion. To the overworked student 
or business man or housekeeper the opiate 
may for the time become an opportunity, 
but even in vacation time it can hardly long 
be satisfying to healthy minds, 

Far be it from us, however, wholly to de- 
cry the novel for vacation reading, or to 
intimate that the poppy is the only drug 
in the story writer’s pharmacopwia. There 
are stories mixed with strychnine, nerve 
stimulating rather than nerve soothing, and 
he who wants the stir of battle may find it 
in the pages of our modern school of nov- 
elists. It will be an error therefore to 
imagine that any story will mean rest, or 
to think that all we need to do is to invest 
from five to fifty cents in a paper covered 
book at the nearest news stand to be sure 
of recreation. 

Leisure is an opportunity which every 
man will use according to his idiosyncrasy, 
and to the improvement or deterioration of 
his character. In our vacation some part of 
it will be devoted to reading. The Ameri- 
can takes to print as the Oriental takes to 
coffee or tobacco. Would it not be well, 
since life is short and leisure not too fre- 
quent, to choose beforehand with some de- 
liberate consideration the literary uses of 
holiday time? The world is full of books; 
magazines clamor for recognition; news- 
papers are thrust in our faces at the re- 
motest holiday resorts. Shall we take what 
comes to us without discrimination? Or 
shall we do our own deliberate choosing 
and advance our knowledge of the best the 
past and present have to offer? It costs 
no more to read a good book than a bad 
one, and the difference of the returns is 
enormous. 

Quite aside from the question of im- 
mediate reward is a further practical rea- 
son for choosing the best reading. The 
chief use of vacation is to prepare the mind 
for work. To come home and take up the 
problems of life again with a mind stupefied 
by drowsy vacation reading is to find the 
beginnings of the new work year hard to 
bear. To come home with a mind alert 
because it has been pleasantly occupied 
with good reading is to come prepared for 
successful grappling with the problems of 
work. The mind wants rest, but it finds 
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rest in change and hot stupidity. The 
wisest men have kept their minds in tune 
by adding an avocation to their regular 
vocation and have rejoiced in leisure be- 
cause it allowed them to bring their avo- 
cation to the front. 





A MODEL OITY. 

Not perfect, but a model, in that though 
it has 80,000 inhabitants or more it has had 
no saloons for ten years; because for nearly 
twenty years its municipal elections have 
been fought out over the merit or demerit 
of individuals and municipal policies for 
which they have stood and not because the 
individuals were in sympathy or out of sym- 
pathy with certain political parties in con- 
trol of State and national affairs; because 
its friends of temperance sink personal dif- 
ferences of opinion and overlook differences 
of habit in order to combine to exclude the 
saloon; because its clergymen forget secta- 
rianism in the effort to secure sobriety, 
thrift and righteousness; because its uni- 
versity’s professors and undergraduates 
work shoulder to shoulder with its mer- 
chants and wage-earners in the effort to 
exorcise evil and secure universal intelli- 
gence; because no expense is spared to pro- 
vide pure water, spacious parks and play- 
grounds and excellent schools for all its 
citizens; because its inhabitants cherish and 
preserve most—if not all—of its buildings, 
trees and the soil made sacred by the noble 
men and women of the past; and last, but not 
least, because it has individuality and self- 
respect enough to decline to be absorbed 
in a greater adjacent political unit, prefer- 
ring to endure higher taxation, if need be, 
in order to enjoy greater virtue. 

Possessing so much that so few other 
communities in the country have in any- 
thing like the same proportion, it is not sur- 
prising that the city of Cambridge, Mass., 
last week rejoiced with much joy at the 
completion of fifty years of life since the 
village with its classic fame became a city, 
now quite as remarkable, if not as well 
known, as a manufacturing center as it is as 
seat of learning. 

When “ The Cambridge Idea’’ takes root 
in many other cities their day of civic health 
will have dawned and a new era in national 
prosperity as well. 





OONGREGATIONALISM AND OONFIR- 
MATION. 

We print in another column an article by 
Dr. Huelster of the Kirckenbote on the sub- 
ject of Confirmation in a Congregational 
Church. The rite has a different look and 
different associations for English and Ger- 
man Christians. It is one of the seven so- 
called sacraments of the Roman Catholic 
chureh which was at first rejected, but af- 
terwards reinstated (though not as a sacra- 
ment) by the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches of Germany, but discarded alto- 
gether by the Puritans of England as with- 
out trace of Scripture authority and as one 
of the strongholds of Episcopal control. 

As the natural supplement of infant bap- 
tism something of the kind has a logical 
place in church life, the reception of the 
uninstructed to an initial stage of church 
membership carrying a larger obligation to 
instruct and recognize the relation in later 
years than is often acknowledged in our 
Congregational churches. Ifinfant baptism 
is to continue as an essential part of our 
church practice, it is certainly right that 
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the relation of baptized children to the 
church should be acknowledged in some 
other way than by the omission of baptism 
when they are received into covenant with 
the church. The reaction from the mis- 
taken experiments of the earlier New Eng- 
land life has certainly gone too far in this 
direction. 

Dr. Huelster calls attention to the exist- 
ence already of this rite within our denomi- 
national bounds, and certainly the Congre- 
gational way is broad enough to take in 
German churches without insisting that 
they should abandon a custom which has 
been found useful in the homeland, just as 
it is broad enough to take in American 
churches which have discarded infant bap- 
tism altogether. 

The essential thought, in fact, at the 
bottom of the confirmation service is one 
which is recognized by the whole church, 
though it has not always found practical 
and sufficient expression. Itis that of the 
responsibility of the church for the train- 
ing of its children, and the public state- 
ment that this training has reached a stage 
where, with the child’s own free consent, 
the relation of fellowship and responsibility 
is fully consummated. To call it ‘ enter- 
ing into covenant with the church”? is to 
look at the same matter from a different 
side. Nor is even baptism essential, since 
the children may be recognized in the full 
sense as wards of the church, to be in- 
structed and guided by it until their essen- 
tial relation is confirmed by believing bap- 
tism, 

We have never doubted that the German 
and Scandanavian elements in our church 
life would have an influence also upon our 
church thinking. If their hereditary prac- 
tice of careful catechetical instruction for 
the children of the church under the over- 
sight of the church teachers can be grafted 
upon our present Sunday school system in 
such a way as to make its religious instruc- 
tion more efficient, it would be a distinct 
gain in our church life. 


HEAVEN, WHAT IT IS, AND WHERE. 


It doubtless is for wise reasons that so 
little which is definite about heaven has 
been revealed to us, yet we are not left 
wholly uninformed. We know that what- 
ever, wherever it may prove to be, it will 
abound in blessedness and joy, and that the 
divine presence will be its richest source of 
happiness. We are told that its delights 
will more than compensate for all the trials 
of this life, and that it would be beyond our 
power at present to appreciate them fully if 
they were revealed to us. 

In one sense heaven probably is a state, a 
condition, of being. They are in heaven al- 
ready, in this sense and in some degree, who 
possess and are cultivating supremely the 
heavenly spirit, the spirit of purity, love 
and faith in God. Any place would be 
heavenly if one there were conscious of the 
divine presence and favor. The best fea- 
tures of heaven, its holiness and the sacred 
mutual sympathy between ourselves and 
between Christ and us are independent of 
locality. They are not wholly mistaken, 
then, who claim that heaven is a state of 
mind and being. 

Nevertheless the teaching of the Bible 
seems to be that heaven is a definite place. 
It is called the Father’s house. It also is 
spoken of asacity. The languagein which 
it is described seems to be largely figurative, 
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yet presumably we are meant to infer that 
heaven is more than a condition and is an 
actual locality. To mest of us this renders 
it more inviting for we like to look forward 
to being somewhere in particular with 
Christ and his redeemed saints. 

But after all it matters little to know just 
what and where heaven is provided we know 
how to reach it. And this we do know cer- 
tainly. Christ is the door. The way to 
heaven is through the acceptance, love and 
service of Jesus Christ, and there is no 
other. It is not always a perfectly easy 
way. Sometimes it is quite the opposite. 
But it is very plain, and the rewards of 
walkiug in it are experienced long before 
heaven itself is attained. 





OURRENT HISTORY. 


The National Legislature. 

The first, and long, session of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress will have ended, probably, 
ere this is read. As seems to be inevitable 
whenever Executive and legislature repre- 
sent differing party views, the product of 
important new legislation by this Congress 
is not large and is even smaller than usual, 
owing tothe peculiar make-up of the Senate 
and the factions within the dominant party 
there. Final action on two questions of su- 
preme interest, immigration and uniform 
legislation governing bankruptcy, has been 
deferred until the nextsession. Noattempt 
has been made to face in a statesmanlike 
way the reformation of our currency system, 
which if it had been faced and settled years 
ago would have satisfied the South and 
West and made impossible their present de- 
termination to secure inflation through a 
resort to the free coinage of silver; bellicose 
resolutions respecting our relations with 
Great Britain and Spain have gone rushing 
through without any adequate debate of the 
grave issues at stake. There has been no 
willingness to ignore partisan prejudices or 
compromise honest convictions in a rational 
effort to make national income equal na- 
tional expenditure, and the Senate, by a 
union of Western Republicans and Southern 
and Western Democrats and Populists, has 
voted, thirty-two to twenty-five, to deprive 
the President and Treasury Department of 
their present authority to issue bonds when- 
ever in their opinion it becomes necessary, 
if thereby the credit of the nation may be 
sustained; and although the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, by a large ma- 
jority, has reported adversely upon this 
Senate proposition, it is by no means as cer- 
tain as it should he that the House will 
have an opportunity to vote on the bill and 
defeat it, for many Congressmen are think- 
ing more now of their own and their party’s 
political future than they are of national 
welfare or sound finance. Ithas not been a 
session creditable to the nation. 

The record, when considered by itself, is 
not as bad as those of some prior Con- 
gresses, butit has been such as to force many 
to wonder whether representative govern- 
ment is not failing to equal the expectations 
of its friends, and whether party welfare is 
not considered superior to national health 
by most of our legislators, Of course, re- 
sponsibility for this, if it exists, rests, as 
Dr. Merriman pointed out in his sermon be- 
fore the Home Missionary Society last week, 
upon the people who elect such men, and 
reform must begin among the people. They 
get what they deserve. 
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The Veto Power. 


No fact is more apparent to one who sur- 
veys the course of events in this country 
during the past two decades than the fact 
that the executive department of govern- 
ment, in State and nation, has been, and is 
usually, far more trustworthy and truly rep- 
resentative of the people than the legislative 
department. Had it not been for Presi- 
dents Grant, Hayes and Cleveland the coun- 
try would long since have repudiated its 
pledges, ruined its credit abroad, and sunk 
toward the level of Mexico and China, Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge made a secure place for 
himself in the hearts of the people of Massa- 
chusetts by defying monopolists, place- 
seekers and bigots who had intimidated or 
purchased the legislators, and the present 
acting-governor, Mr. Wolcott, bids fair to 
be equally indifferent to all but his sworn 
duty. His latest veto defeats, for a time at 
least, the attempt of capitalists to secure 
from the State an irrevocable monopoly, 
ostensibly granting authority to furnish fuel 
gas at low rates to the towns and cities in 
the State, but virtually placing unlimited 
authority in the hands of men far more in- 
terested in bettering their investments in 
Dominion coal deposits than in conserving 
the interests of the people. 

President Cleveland’s recent veto of the 
River and Harbor Bill has been overridden, 
as was expected, for that appropriation bill 
more than any other represents the malign 
product of log-rolling and the work of legis- 
lators who conceive it to be their chief duty 
to divert funds from the national treasury 
into their respective congressional districts. 
But the pregnant fact still remains that the 
bill calls for expenditures too extravagant for 
the nation to indulge in at a time like this, 
President Cleveland’s last veto, that of the 
General Deficiency Bill, and vetoed chiefly 
because of its Senate amendment author- 
izing the payment of $1,000,000 for French 
spoliation claims, has been approved by the 
House, partisan lines fading away before 
the force and justice of his argument. In 
this last message the President well im- 
proved the opportunity to answer the weak 
and amusing arguments recently put forth 
by men no less eminent than Mr. Sherman 
of Ohio, that the Executive has no business 
to veto appropriation bills, 


Domestic Politics. 

While the exact result of the election held 
in Oregon last week is not revealed yet, it 
is apparent that the Republicans have lost 
in some districts to a combination of Dem- 
ocrats and Populists, and that many of the 
successful Republicans are advocates of the 
free coinage of silver in the sixteen to one 
ratio. The Maine Republican convention, 
of course, indorsed Mr. Reed’s candidacy 
and took no backward step on the monetary 
standard issue. It is admitted that the 
free coinage of silver faction of the Demo- 
cratic party has won overwhelming victo- 
ries in the State conventions of Kentucky, 
Virginia, Kansas, Utah and North Dakota 
during the past week, and that party is ap- 
parently as certain to formulate a free coin- 
age of silver plank in its platform and to 
nominate a man to match the platform as 
the Republican party seems certain to nom- 
inate Mr. McKinley. Moreover, the effect 
of the triumph of the free silver faction in 
the Democratic party and the popular up- 
rising in behalf of silver throughout the 
South and West is having a demoralizing 
effect upon some Republican managers and 
delegates from States that have instructed 
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their delegates to insist upon asound money 
or gold platform, and there is danger that 
what the political managers conceive to be 
party policy will triumph over principle at 
St. Louis, unless delegates to the conven- 
tion from all sound money States are given 
to understand by principle loving constitu- 
ents that the day for paltering and evasion 
on this vital issue is past. 

Civil Service Reform, Its Successes and Perils. 

Comptroller Roberts of New York State, 
by his refusal to pay the salaries of the 
men selected by Mr. Lyman as his subor- 
dinates in the enforcement of the Raines 
law, men whom Mr. Platt forced Governor 
Morton to place on the non-competitive list, 
has won a great victory for civil service 
reform in that State, for his stand for prin- 
ciple, and his evident determination to test 
the matter in the courts, either shamed or 
forced Governor Morton into revoking his 
order placing them on the non-competi- 
tive list, and it is now certain that all Ex- 
cise Commissioner Lyman’s agents must 
be men who have passed the competitive 
examinations. Mayor Strong of New York 
city, acting upon the recommendation of 
the Civil Service Commission of that city, 
has at one stroke taken 140 officials, with 
salaries aggregating $318,000 a year, from 
the ‘‘exempt’’ list and placed them on the 
competitive schedule. The aldermen and 
politicians, who live to plunder the city and 
only remain influential so long as they have 
patronage to dole out, are weeping and 
gnashing their teetb, but the Committee of 
Seventy, the Good Government Clubs and 
thoughtful citizens are rejoicing over the 
staggering blow which has been dealt to 
the spoils system in the metropolis of the 
nation. 

On the other hand, the unwelcome news 
comes from Washington that the men there 
whose tenure of office has been made secure 
by civil service reform legislation are im- 
periling the perpetuity of the civil service 
law by their greed and their disposition to 
pursue a policy of bulldozing the legisla- 
tors. In other words, department employés 
in several of the departments are organiz 
ing what are virtually powerful trades 
unions, and are threatening legislators with 
political death if they do not pass legis- 
lation favorable to the employés. 
International Arbitration. 

Certainly publicsentiment in favor of this 
mode of settling difficulties between nations 
is increasing. From England come reports 
of resolutions in favor of it passed by all 
sorts of influential public gatherings re- 
cently, and last week, for the second time 
in two years, a picked group of American 
citizens gathered at Lake Mohonk and spent 
three days in discussing such questions as 
these: Is a permanent tribunal for the set- 
tlement of international controversies de- 
sirable and practicable? Should it be urged 
at first for English-speaking people only, or 
for other nations also? How shall such a 
court beconstituted? Is any increase of our 
army, navy or fortifications needed at the 
present time? What measures can be taken 
at the present time to develop public opinion 
in this country in favor of the substitution 
of law for war in the settlement of interna- 
tional controversies? 

When it is stated that such men as Rev. 
Messrs. S. E. Herrick, Reuen Thomas and 
Eiward Everett Hale, and Robert Treat 
Paine, George S, Hale, E, D, Mead and 
Samuel B. Capen of Boston, Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott of Brooklyn, Rev. R. S. MacArthur 
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of New York, Bishop Cyrus D. Foss of Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. A. H. Bradford of Montclair, 
Hons. John A. Kasson and F, S. Gillett, 
President Warfield of Lafayette College, 
Judge Robert Earl of the New York Su- 
preme Court, Judge Ashman of Philadel- 
phia and Robert U. Johnson of the Century 
were present and discussed these questions, 
ex-Senator George F. Edmunds presiding, 
it may be understood that those who were 
present heard great themes treated in a mas- 
terly way, and that the platform formulated 
represents the gleaned wisdom of the de- 
bates. Following is the body of the plat- 
form. It closes with an assurance to Presi- 
dent Cleveland that he can do nothing more 
honorable or popular than consummating a 
treaty ushering in a permanent arbitration 
tribunal; and an appeal to statesmen, clergy- 
men, editors, educators and citizens gener- 
ally to labor for the desired end. 

In the settlement of personal controversies 
civilization has substituted the appeal to law 
for the appeal to force. Ic is high time fora 
like substitution of law for war in the settle- 
ment of controversies between nations. Law 
establishes justice, war simply demonstrates 
power. Such a substitution of law for war 
requires a permanent tribunal to which all 
nations may appeal. Its personnel may change, 
but its judicial life should be continuous; its 
mere existence would often prevent contro- 
versy, and its decision would become a recog- 
nized interpretation of international law. It 
would not impair the sovereignty, lessen the 
diguity nor hazard the honor or safety of any 
nation. The enforcement of its judgment 
might be safely lefc to the moral obligations 
of the nation concerned, and the moral senti- 
ments of mankind. Such tribunal should be 
so constituted that all civilized nations may, 
if they choose, by adhering to the treaty con- 
stituting it, avail themselves of its benefits. 
Disarmament of the nations should follow 
such recognition of and provision for the 
reign of reason over the passions of mankind. 
The facts that during the last year the Inter- 
Parliamentary Peace Union, containing par- 
liamentary representatives from fourteen Eu- 
ropean Powers, bas formulated a plan for an 
international tribunal, that France has offi- 
cially proposed to this country a permanent 
treaty of arbitration, and that it is semi-offi- 
cially reported that negotiations are pending 
between the United States and Great Britain 
for a similar treaty, justify the belief that the 
way is now open to create between this coun- 
try, Great Britain and France and, perhaps, 
with other Powers also, some permanent sys- 
tem of judicial arbitration as to the essential 
safeguard of civilization. 

If this conference can only generate pub- 
lic opinion enough to induce the great po- 
litical conventions, soon to be held, to take 
equally lofty views on the subject a great 
step forward will be taken, and this plat- 
form should be, and probably will be, called 
to the attention of the platform makers at 


St. Louis and Chicago. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Waning Influence. 

Two Lib>ral victories in English by-elec- 
tions just held are considercd as indicative 
of a reaction against the Tory-Unionist 
ministry. We hinted a week or two ago 
that Mr. Gladstone’s comment on the rela- 
tive responsibility of Nonconformists and 
the Irish Catholics in causing the disturb- 
ance within the Liberal party now going 
on would not please those Nonconform- 
ists who suppressed their convictions on 
the question of sectarian education for 
many years in order that they might prove 
loyal to Mr. Gladstone in his effort to se- 
cure home rule for Ireland. And now we 
are called upon to chronicle the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent letter to Cardinal 
Ramapolla, expressing the hope that some 
day Rome and the Anglican Church might 
be brought nearer together, if not united, 
has called forth from some of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s former most loyal lieutenants, men 
like Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, Rev. Dr. 
Charles Berry and Hugh Price Hughes, the 
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most vehement dissent. Dr. Rogers is re- 
ported as describing it as ‘‘ betraying the 
liberty of the country, a miserable trifling 
with Rome and an effort to entangle Eng- 
land in the old yoke of bondage.”’ 

Premier Rudini of Italy, in his desire to 
make trouble for his rival and predecessor, 
Signor Crispi, has permitted the publica- 
tion of correspondence between Great Brit- 
ain and Italy relative to the real purpose 
of the British expedition to the Soudan 
which never should have seen the light, and 
Mr. Labouchere and other opponents of 
the ministry’s foreign policy have used this 
correspondence to good advantage in bad- 
gering and humiliating the ministry during 
recent parliamentary discussions. Italy 
has practically withdrawn from its contest 
with Abyssinia, humiliated and woefully 
outgeneraled. General Baratieri, the com- 
mander in-chief of the Italian forces 
in Abyssinia, is now undergoing trial by 
court-martial for failing to succeed, whereas 
the real responsibility for the failure of the 
European power rests upon those Italian 
jingoes who years ago began to stimulate 
national conceit and forced Italy to enter 
upon a career as a colonizer in North Af- 
rica, at a time when every bit of her rev- 
enue was needed to defray legitimate do- 
mestic expenditure. 





Turkey, Crete and Russia. 

The outbreak in Crete has not been sup- 
pressed. The revolutionists continue to 
win in the desultory contests that take 
place from time to time. Greece is trying 
to induce the European Powers to force 
Turkey to hand over Crete to her. But 
most reliable reports from European cap- 
itals do not indicate that Germany, Austria, 
England and Italy are more concerned with 
Cretan welfare than they were with Arme- 
nian, and Russia is frankly conceded to be 
the watchdog in the way of anything like a 
partition of Turkey. There probably will 
be a gathering of the fleets at Crete and 
some pressure brought to bear on Turkey 
to avoid anything like a massacre. Reports 
from Constantinople indicate that a reign 
of terror exists there; neither the life nor 
the property of Christians is being respected 
or protected and those who plunder or kill 
go unpunished. All Turks suspected of 
holding liberal sentiments or plotting against 
the sultan are living in terror of arrest and 
extinction, the outbreak in Crete having in- 
tensified the zeal of the government in its 
campaign of suppressing the Young Turk 
party. 

NOTES. 

The death of Jules Simon is a distinct loss 
to France, as he was in many respects her 
greatest statesman, publicist and citizen. He 
stood for pure morals and righteousness ina 
country that sadly needs both, and every 
worthy cause calculated to conserve good 
morals found in him a prompt and open ad- 
herent. He deplored and fought against the 
prevalent Sabbath desecration, and never 
accepted popular ideals in French art and 
literature. 

The sudden and shocking death of Mr. Aus- 
tin Corbin, in the New Hampshire country 
town where he was born and where he had 
built a superb home for himself, removes one 
who in many ways was a typical American 
business man. He had force of character and 
breadth of vision and executive ability such 
as in past eras would have made him a great 
political leader or general. But, like so many 
others of our ablest men, he set himself to 
developing railroads, improving vast tracts of 
waste territory and adding to the wealth and 
comfort of his fellowmen at the same time 
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that he was accumulating a vast fortune for 
himself. 


IN BRIEF. 


The sound of the baccalaureate is again 
heard throughout the land. What a quantity 
of wise advice is proffered on these June 
Sundays to the rising generation! If any 
student hath ears to hear let him hear. 








The appearance of the 186 Year-Book a 
month earlier than its predecessor in the se- 
ries gladdens all who have occasion to con- 
sult it. It never wasso prompt before. Well 
done, national secretary, scribes and re- 
porters! 





One of our contemporari .s gives an eloquent 
account of the observance of Memorial Day in 
a Massachusetts town. The article opens 
with a reference to the “scared veterans.” 
Was it the length of the oration or the recol- 
lection of the smoke of battle that filled them 
with terror? 





Members of the American Congregational 
Association should bear in mind the special 
meeting, advertised on page 943, on next Sat- 
urday to take formal action on the new Con- 
gregational House and the sale of the ola one. 
In this way a practically settled matter will 
be formally and effectually con:umm. ted. 





Our Episcopal friends (it would be cruel to 
insist upon the “ Protestant’ in this connec- 
tion) are waiting, some cf them with amuse- 
ment and some of them, we fear, with appre- 
hension, to see whether Pope Lso will pro- 
nounce their orders yalid orinvalid. We are 
no prophets, but we are Yankees and may 
guess, and we guess that the pope will] not 
provounce them valid, but will offer to make 
them so—upon certain conditions. 





The Boston Unitarians have their South 
End problem as well as the rest of us, and in 
the case cf one of their churches there they 
have approached it boldly and in a somewhat 
novel fashion. This method is nothing less 
than the induction into the pastorate of a 
man and his wife, both being duly installed 
last Sunday, and each being equally capable 
of filling the pulpit. We shall watch with 
interest the effect of this plural pastorate. 





The solid, profiting quality of the material 
which the Independent furnishes its readers 
week by week has always been one of its dis- 
tinguishing marks, and now that it comes to 
us with a handsome new dress of type and 
with some rearrangement of departments it is 
all the more attractive. Evidently the Inde- 
pendent is not only determined te maintain its 
place in the very forefront of papers of its 
class, but it possesses the ability and the re- 
sources wherewith to realize high ideals. 





Our Pilgrims to England and Holland made 
an early start last Thursday morning, the Co- 
lumbia moving out of its dock at Hoboken 
soon after seven o’clock. The early hour pre- 
vented any demonstration on the part of the 
few who came to wave their good-bys, but it 
is pleasant to record that these forty or fifty 
travelers fared forth into the brightest sun- 
shine and with their hearts beating high with 
anticipation of the pleasures in store. If the 
steamer makes schedule time they will land 
in Plymouth this week Thursday, where a re- 
ception is to be tendered them by the mayor 
of the city. 





In making assignments of the delegates to 
the approaching Sunday school convention 
in this city there has been a call for the ex- 
tension of hospitalities beyond the four days 
of the convention. This arises from the fact 
that certain persons coming from distant sec- 
tions of the land object to Sunday travel 
and at the scme time desire earnestly to be 
present at the opening day, Tuesday. In 


order both to maintain their convictions and 
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gratify their longing to be on hand promptly 
they must arrive Saturday night of the pre- 
ceding week. The suggestion has been made 
that it would be altogether fitting for breth- 
ren hereabouts who cherish similar opinions 
with regard to Sabbath observance to come 
forward with an offer of hospitality for these 
extra days. Here, certainly, is a chance for 
our most extreme Sabbatarian friends to stand 
by their principles, even theugh at a little 
personal inconvenience. 





The large number of Congregationalists 
who remember so pleasantly Dr. Mackennal’s 
visit to this country in 1889 will take pleasure 
in looking upon the excellent likeness pre- 
sented on our cover page. His address at the 
Worcester National Council of that year will 
be recalled as singularly felicitous, and we 
have no doubt that he will be among the first 
of the delegates to be selected by our English 
brethren to attend the next international coun- 
cilin this city in the course of three or four 
years. The denomination on the other side 
of the water has no more useful member than 
he. He makes a point of attending all the 
important meetings and is gifted with unu- 
sual executive ability. Now that Drs. Dale, 
Allon and Macfadyen have passed away, Dr. 
Mackennal is certainly to be numbered among 
the half-dozen most influential leaders among 
the Congregational churches of Great Britain. 
As such, as well as for his own sake, we are 
glad to make our readers better acquainted 
with him. 





The Springfield Christian Endeavorers fol- 
low the First Church in that city in agreeing 
not to patronize its local baseball club until 
it ceases when away from bome to play pro- 
fessional games on Sunday. There was an 
earnest discussion of the subject at the meet- 
ing of the Endeavor Union last week. Dr. 
Trask and one or two other local clergymen 
sympathized with the majority, but took the 
ground that a boycott was unwise. When the 
vote was taken, however, only about twenty- 
five declared against such radical action. A 
similar controversy has been going on in 
St. Paul, where, through the efforts of minis- 
ters, acompromise has been arranged whereby 
after certain games already scheduled for sev- 
eral coming Sundays there sball be an aban- 
donment of the practice. We are glad that 
Christian sentiment is thus making itself felt. 
A store that keeps open on Sunday forfeits its 
claim to the week day patronage of Sabbath- 
keeping people, and why should a ball nine 
presume to ignore the convictions of the best 
people in the city whose name it bears? 





It is an open secret that, in a few days, 
President Penrose of Whitman College is to 
be married. Few have known under what 
burdens the president has been staggering 
while seeking to comply with the conditions 
upon which Dr. D. K. Pearsons’s gift could be 
made available. A year ago Whitman was 
bankrupt. Today it looks as if a hearty rally, 
July 5, on the part of its friends and a gift 
from congregations which as yet have had no 
hand in helping forward its endowment 
would secure the $40,000 still needed and 
release the president for work in the college 
itself. The following letter to his prospective 
bride explains itself: 

This note [a note of hand signed by Presi- 
dent Penrose] should be kept as a memento. 
It was given to me for the purpose cf paying 
the mortgage and back pay of the teachers of 
Whitman College. This debt is now paid and 
you can present it [the note] to the college 
when you choose, ani I think it should be 
preserved in a glass case and kept forever. 
It was a bold move on the part of President 
Penrose to sign a note of $12,500 when not 
one cent was in sight to pay it. The note rep- 
resents the actual poverty of the college when 
Penrose assumed control. I give the note to 
you as a wedding present ard also as a sam- 
ple of the faith and coursge of vour future 
husband. D. K, PEARsSONS 
Such a princely wedding gift as this is is not 
only notable in itself, but shows the interest 





-the past year. 
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Dr. Pearsons takes in helping others to meet 
conditions which he deems it wise to impose, 
or what extra gifts, usually unheralded, he is 


constantly making. Only those on whose 
shoulders the burdens of raising a college 
endowment have rested, increased by the 
thought of money due hard-worked teachers, 
can appreciate the sense of relief which has 
come to the youthful president of this West- 
ern college through the above note. 


_—————___—— 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOB. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Memorial Day in Chicago. 

There has been considerable feeling in 
Grand Army circles over the tendency man- 
ifest for several years to devote Memorial 
Day to sports of various kinds, and to look 
upon the decoration of soldiers’ graves and 
the rehearsal of their merits as matters of sec- 
ondary interest. Manifestoes even have been 
issued, calling attention to this disregard of 
the purpose of the day, but, as might have 
been expected, entirely without effect. Chi- 
cago bicyclers arranged to have a race on that 
day, and by skillful management drew the 
attention of the public te that. The winner 
of the race, 0. P. Nelson, was ‘‘a dark 
horse,’’ and the wheel on which he rode 
one of his own manufacture, Fortunately, 
rival houses can make nothing out of this 
victory for the sale of their goods. The 
distance passed over was about twenty-five 
miles and the time taken a trifle over one 
hour and twelve minutes. 

It must not be supposed that the graves 
of the heroes were not decorated. The 
cemeteries seemed to lack no visitors. In 
the public schools addresses were given on 
patriotism by men selected and assigned for 
the purpose. Special addresses in clubs, in 
armories, at regimental headquarters, as 
well as in the cemeterier, were also deliv- 
ered. So far as one can judge from the out- 
ward appearance there is no lack of patriot- 
ism in this portion of the country, however 
weak it may seem to be in the vicinity of 
Washington. 

Sunday Schools in Cook County. 

Monday morning was devoted by our 
ministers to the consideration of Sunday 
schools. The paper by KR. E. Jenkins, Esq., 
the superintendent of the South Church 
schoo), brought out the surprising fact that 
the number of pupils in our Congregational 
schools in the county has decreased during 
This was accounted for in 
part by the transfer of a large school to the 
German Lutherans, but this does not ac- 
count for the whole loss. Probably there 
would be a difference of opinion as to its 
cause. It is not likely to occur again. Mr. 
Jenkins considered especially the manage- 
ment of Sunday schools, and the relation 
between them and the church. What is 
needed on the part of the church and es- 
pecially of its leading members, he thinks, 
is interest in the school, adequate provision 
for its support, careful selection of its offi- 
cers and teachers and constant use of the 
school as a means through which to reach 
people outside the church and bring them 
into sympathy withit. Mr. Jenkins knows 
but one way to secure scholars—to go after 
them. One might add that with a superin 
tendent possessing the experience, energy 
and enthusiasm of Mr. Jenkins, failure in 
Sunday school work is impossible. An in- 
teresting and vivid account, though very 
brief, was given by President Eaton of Herr 
Brockelmanno of Heidelberg, the Suamday 
school epostle uf Germany. 
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A report in accordance with instructions 
given ina resolution of inquiry in regard to 
the ecclesiastical procedure of the Bay 
Conference in the case of Rev. C. O. Brown 
of California was read, which after a brief 
discussion was laid upon the table. The 
report, prepared with care, was that the 
conference had certainly proceeded in ac- 
cordance with Congregational precedents, 
but brethren felt, what many felt from the 
first, that we are too far away from San 
Francisco to pass intelligent judgment on 
what has there been done. 

Labor Troubles. 

Superintendent Walker of the Illinois 
Steel Works has this week dismissed the 
1,500 men employed in them, ostensibly 
because a few ‘‘straighteners’’ would not 
work, really without doubt on account of 
the hardness of the times. Some, claiming 
to be behind the scenes, say it is because 
fifty Negroes have been employed by the 
company between whom and the white la- 
borers there has been constant and even 
dangerous warfare. The “straighteners,” 
without whom, though few in number, 
nothing can be done, claim that the fore- 
man unjustly rejected their work and com- 
pelled them to do over again that which 
was already satisfactory. This the com- 
pany deny. Meanwhile families are suffer- 
ing and men long unable to secure work are 
deprived of it again. Were times brisk 
there is no reason to suppose that these 
works would have been closed. 

The Political Sky. 

With us this is cloudy. Neither Repub- 
licans nor Democrats can justly claim to 
be the sole possessors of political virtue. 
While there is little truth in the general 
charges brought against John R. Tanner, 
the Republican nominee for governor, not 
a few would have preferred some other 
man in his place. Chicago Democrats just 
now seem hopelessly divided, although they 
will probably manage to bury their differ- 
ences in time to vote the party ticket. But 
the great question with thoughtful men of 
both parties is the question of currency. 
What kind of money are we to have? Pop- 
ulism is felt to be a very serious danger. 
A declaration for free silver by the national 
Democratic convention in July may con- 
tinue the party in power. Not a few old- 
time Prohibitionists seem ready to vote for 
free silver. Unless hard money men stand 
together on a platform which admits of no 
double interpretation nothing can prevent 
a currency upheaval which may shatter all 
our financial institutions and throw the en- 
tire country into bankruptcy. That the 
political caldron is already boiling in such 
centers as Chicago is not a misfortune. It 
enables us to perceive the disasters ahead 
and prepare to meet them. Every day one 
hears it said, What is needed to restore 
prosperity is a protective tariff and a sound 
currency. Give us this and business will 
be good at once. It is bad enough now, 
as all our benevolent institutions know to 
their sorrow. 

Delayed Justice. 

At last Elijah P. Lovejoy, the martyr of 
free speech, is to have a monument worthy 
his heroic character. He was murdered, it 
will be remembered, at Alton, Ill., Nov. 7, 
1837, for daring to discuss the rights of men 
in the columns of his paper. Authorized 
by the legislature, the contract for a monu- 
ment in his memory, which will cost about 
$25,000, has just been let. The monument 
is to be completed by early in 1897. 
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The Pastor of the Church Militant. 

With the best of intentions Rev. John 
Rusk has brought himself into trouble. 
Unwise advisers seem to have led him to 
take measures which he was not prepared 
to carry out and to bring persons into court 
against whom he could not quite establish 
the charges which he had made. If there 
is no probability that Dr. Rusk has done 
anything morally wrong, he has unfortu- 
nately laid himself open to criticisms which 
may, for a time, hinder his usefulness and 
give him annoyance. Possibly ministers 
whose hearts are set on purifying society 
through processes of law, as well as through 
their sermons, would do well not to be over 
hasty in making arrests of persons reputed 
to be guilty of immoral conduct. 

The Coliseum. 

This building, said to be the largest exhi- 
bition building in the world, was occupied 
for the first time Monday night, June 1, 
Buffalo Bill giving one of his unique shows. 
The arena is 600 feet in length by 160 in 
width. This is 200 feet longer than one of 
our city blocks. There are two permanent 
galleries. The first, or balcony, is twenty- 
five feet above the level of the main floor 
and is forty feet deep. The second, forty 
feet above the main floor, is twelve feet 
deep. The hight of the building is 100 feet 
inside and its entire length, on the outside, 
676 feet. Ample vestibules and corridors 
have been provided. The audience room ean 
be arranged for 1,000 or for 50,000 persons. 
The roof has been built in terraces and is 
supported by trusses, as was the roof of 
the Manufactures Building at the World’s 
Fair. It will be remembered that the 
building fell last year while in the process 
of erection. Although of solid materials, 
chiefly steel, some anxiety has been felt 
about its safety even now. The building 
has been completed thus early in the sea- 
son in order that its safety may be tested 
before the Democrats use it for their Na- 
tional Convention in July. 

Departures for Europe. 

Dr. Simeon Gilbert, so well known to the 
readers of The Congregationalist as a corre- 
spondent from Chicago, has already sailed. 
He has a paper before the Grindelwald Con- 
ference. He will be absent three or four 
months. His wife and daughter accom- 
pany him. Rev. Q. L. Dowd, also a former 
correspondent of this paper, has left for 
Europe. He will make the journey through 
Great Britain and on the Continent upon 
his wheel. Dr. F. A. Noble sails June 12, 
and Professor Mackenzie and his family 
have already gone. With these forerunners 
of our summer travelers go our best wishes. 

Chicago, June 6. FRANKLIN. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Springfield Republican believes that 
‘*the Democratic party ought to be disrupted 
if it is no longer able to meet the essential 
conditions of party service on the most vital 
issue of the time. Men who hold opposite 
opinions on the most important question of 
politics ought not to be bound together in 
action. Let parties follow opinions, not opin- 
ions parties. There is enough of tyranny in 
majorities, when all the votes are counted, 
without having your views stifled by minor- 
ities. We say, then, let the silver Democrats 
and the gold Democrats flock by themselves, 
if they will; it will bring the great issue of 
the day to the front and give the people a 
chance to express an opinion uponit. Prin- 
ciples before parties! ’’ 
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Prof. H. C. Vedder of Crozier Theological 
Seminary, formerly editor of the Eraminer 
and a high authority as a historian of the 
Baptist denomination, commenting in the 
Examiner on the fuss which not a few Bap- 
tists are making because of Dr. Whitsitt’s ar- 
ticle on Baptists in Johnson’s Encyclopedia, 
in which Dr. Whitsitt shatters somewhat the 
belief that immersion has always been prac- 
ticed by Baptists,says: ‘‘ I may be wrong, but 
there seems to me to be woeful ignorance re- 
garding what are fundamental Baptist princi- 
ples among those who are teachers in Israel. 
Immersion is neither fundamental nor distinct. 
ive among the principles of Baptists, and to 
treat it as such is to lose sight of our real 
principle and weaken our position unspeak- 
ably. What Baptists stand for, above every- 
thing else, is a religion of the spirit as dis- 
tinguished from a religion of rites, and hence 
for a church composed of those, and of those 
only, who give credible evidence that they 
have been regenerated by the Spirit of God. 
Our affinities, in the past and in the present, 
are with those Christians who hold this prin- 
ciple, not with those who immerse. .. . These 
things are the very A B C of Baptist princi- 
ples and Scripture teaching; but if there 
were not dense and widespread ignorance 
concerning them, it would be impossible for 
anybody to get excited over Dr. Whitsitt’s 
opinions regarding questions of historic fact, 
that have no bearing on the teaching of the 
New Testament and our obedience to it.” 
The Watchman makes practically the same 
assertion: ‘‘ Immersion is only a single corol- 
lary from the two principles that are really 
cardinal with us, namely, the supreme head- 
ship of Christ and the supremacy of the 
Scriptures as the rule of faith and practice. 
There are other corollaries which come closer 
to the heart of our life, such as a regenerate 
church and soul liberty.” 


ABROAD. 


The Japan Mail (May 2) says that while no 
treaty between Russia and Japan respecting 
the future of Korea has been concluded or 
will be, it admits that an entente has been 
established by which the two Powers agree 
to act in concert for the purpose of preserv- 
ing order in Korea. How the compact will 
eventuate the Mail does not predict, but it 
sees great gains in that ominous complica- 
tions have been dispelled, temporarily at 
least, and Korea will no longer be able to 
evade reform by invoking the jealousies of 
rival powers. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. Rogers’s interpretation of the 
vote on the second reading of the Education 
Bill, in which it was revealed that the Irish 
Roman Catholics had joined the Anglican 
Tories and Liberal Unionists to force sectarian 
education on British taxpayers, as stated in 
The Independent, is this: ‘‘ It ends the alli- 
ance which carried the Home Rule Bill of 
1893, and it is not easy to see how it is to be 
reconstructed. Our complaint of the Irish 
members is not that they deserted those who 
had made such costly sacrifices in their cause, 
but that they have been unfaithful to the prin- 
ciple for which we and they have contended. 
This Education Bill affects England only. 
Why not have distinctly recognized this and 
dealt with it on home rule principles? They 
have chosen the other course, and Noncon- 
formists will then ultimately have no need 
to regret it.” The London Chronicle thus de- 
scribes the result which will follow the en- 
actment of the bill: ‘‘It means that bitter- 
ness, barrenness and all uncharitableness 
are to be installed as a permanent part of our 
school system. It means that the most pre- 
cious and hopeful of all our institutions is to 
be thrown into the melting pot- of sectari- 
anism, that the expansion of education is 
to be deliberately stopped, that the school 
boards are to be harassed and pilloried for 
the offense of having properly discharged 
the noblest of duties, for the crime cf having 
succeeded where the church has failed.”’ 
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Rev. Alexander Mackennal, D. D. 


His 


By THE 


Dr. Mackennal’s geniality is not of the 
kind that gushes and forgets; it is the over- 
flow of a deep, kindly, generous nature. As 
s00n as you enter ‘* Beechwood,” his home, 
you feel yourself in the midst of a full and 
rich family life. His books, pictures, house- 
hold goods, conversation, show that he 
moves in no narrow groove. The keynote 
of his character is catholicity. If he has 
not loomed in the public gaze quite so 
largely as Dr. Dale and Dr. Rogers — 
both of whom at points he resembles—it is 
partly because of his broad tolerance, his 
ability to see things from his opponent’s 
standpoint as clearly as from his own, his 
reticent nature, and his utter indifference 
to mere popularity. He is better imaged 
by a broad, calm lake, a reservoir of power, 
or a strong, deep, silent, smoothly flowing 
river, than by an impetuous, turbulent 
stream. It takes you some time to get to 
know Dr. Mackennal, but your admiration 
grows as you discover the wide range of his 
abilities, his steadiness and singleness of 
aim, his firmness of reasoned conviction, 
his moral virility, his general solidity of 
character. Going to Bowdon, eight miles 
from Manchester, in 1877, there he has since 
remained, his powers maturing, his influ- 
ence extending, his church work prosper- 
ing, and his congregation growing more 
and more attached to their pastor. For 
quiet, solid influence throughout the Con- 
gregational body Dr. Mackennal is unsur- 
passed by any of his brethren. For a quar- 
ter of a century he has been intimately 
associated with every denominational move- 
ment and shown active interest in the wider 
issues of Nonconformity. 

Born in Cornwall, sixty years ago, Alex- 
ander Mackennal was educated in London. 
Ilenry Irving was one of his schoolfellows. 
‘*T remember him well,’’ the Doctor re- 
marked, as we sat chatting in his ample, 
orderly, comfortable study. ‘‘As a boy he 
was not a great reciter. Every Christmas 
we had a public entertainment, but Irving 
did not take a leading part.” 

‘* Did he nob show some sign of his future 
distinction as an actor?’’ 

‘Only by his great love for the art, 
though I remember seeing him in his moth- 
er’s house (we visited each other) with ex- 
actly the curious waik he now has, The 
special melodramatic power he has since 
displayed requires for its full manifesta- 
tion greater intensity than a boy possesses.”’ 

Bowdon, the pleasantest suburb of Man- 
chester, is remarkably healthy. It stands 
high, and the soil to a depth of 200 feet is 
clean sand. It is on the outskirts of Al- 
trincham, a market town of about 10,000 
inhabitants, mentioned in Peveril of the 
Peak. The church of which Dr. Macken- 
pal is pastor was founded fifty years ago. 
Dr. Mackennal is a sort of Nonconformist 
bishop. He has a pastoral assistant and 
five evangelists, who have charge of mis- 
sion centers in the district—the six con- 
gregations forming one church. As the at- 
tractiveness of Bowdon tells against the 
Manchester churches, Dr. Mackennal’s peo- 
ple, who are tolerably wealthy, seek to 
restore the balance by helping to support 
four missions in the city. He took a lead- 
ing part in the founding of Mansfield Col- 


Personality and His Opinions on Live Themes. 


ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


lege, Oxford, and succeeded Dr. R. W. Dale 
as chairman of its council and educational 
board. He was secretary of the colleges 
reform committee during the nine years in 
which it successfully aimed to bring the 
Congregational colleges into closer co-op- 
erative union. This work brought him 
prominently before the notice of his breth- 
ren, who in 1887 elected him to the chair 
of the union. On the death of Dr. Hannay 
he was invited to the secretariat, and, as 
Americans know, he was secretary of the In- 
ternational Congregational Council. With 
the exception of Dr. Rogers, he is now the 
oldest member of committee. Than Dr. 
Mackennal there is no better authority on 
the internal development of British Con- 
gregationalism in recent years. 

When discussing schemes of reunion Dr. 
Mackennal has always favored the idea of 
union between Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists. ‘‘I prefer the Congregational 
method,’’ he told me, ‘‘ but I don’t look 
upon it as essential to a Christian church, 
Whichever method is adopted should be 
employed thoroughly. I regard the com- 
bination of the Congregational and Presby- 
terian systems as impracticable.”’ 

‘“*Should not Christian unity be sought 
rather along the line of federation than 
organic union? ”’ 

‘* Tt was that belief that led to the forma- 
tion of the Free Church Congress. The 
discussion of the reunion question at the 
International Congregational Council ex- 
cited great interest. Every speaker not 
only affirmed the spiritual union that un- 
derlies all denominational differences, but 
declared also that this identity of spirit 
ought to be practically expressed in in- 
creased co-operative action.” 

‘*The aim of the federation movement,” 
Dr. Mackennal explained, ‘‘is not to con- 
struct a new church that shall absorb all 
the different religious bodies, but rather to 
encourage the denominations to unite for 
common action. Reunion is not in our pro- 
gram, and I should say that no active mem- 
ber of the council believes that it will come 
up as a practical question within the life- 
time of any living man.”’ 

‘* Grindelwald? ’’ 

‘* The first of Dr. Lunn’s conferences was 
held after the Manchester congress, but 
there was no connection between the two. 
I went to Grindelwald and Lucerne not be- 
lieving that reunion is at present possible, 
but assured that it is advantageous for 
members of different communions to meet 
and be frank, not so much in their criti- 
cism of one another, though I do not ob- 
ject to that, as in affirming their own poli- 
ties. My anticipation that such a course 
would engender mutual respect and admir- 
ation, and perhaps, by the by, bring about 
reunion so far as it is advisable, has been 
considerably realized, but attempts to do 
more than that have signally failed.’’ 

Dr. Mackennal went on to point out that 
the Free Church Congress and Grindelwald 
are but symptoms of a general tendency 
among Christians of all denominations to 
come into closer relations, as a result of 
the growing recognition of their unity in 
essentials. ‘‘ This is as noticeable between 
some Anglicans and Nonconformists as it is 


between Free Church ministers of different 
persuasion. I say some; the desire is not as 
common in the one case as in the other, but 
where it exists it is as true.’”’ 

Touching the vexed education problem, 
Dr. Mackennal observed that since 1870, 
when the present system —the ‘‘compro- 
mise’’ between Anglicans and Nonconform- 
ists—came into vogue, the attitude of Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists has greatly 
changed. ‘It wasin deference to what we 
believed to be the conscientious objections 
of a large portion of the people that we ad- 
vocated the secular system, but we have 
found that the bulk of the nation prefer 
Bible teaching and some sort of devotional 
service, and our positionis modified accord- 
ingly. In the present controversy the real 
point at issue is whether the primary re- 
gard of the national system of education 
shall be the well-being of the nation or of 
the churches, Personally I do not object 
to the denominational scheme — uniform 
secular education, with religious instruc- 
tion according to the wishes of the parents 
—as a supplement to the school board or 
national system. But I would insist upon 
every school that is aided by public money 
being placed under effective representative 
control. With that safeguard I would 
leave a great deal to the schoolmaster, but 
nothing to clerical managers.”’ 

In theology Dr. Mackennal may be de- 
scribed as a broad evangelical. Liberal- 
minded and fully abreast of current thought, 
he yet recognizes Christ as being a great 
deal more than simply an authoritative 
teacher, ‘‘I believe very distinctly in the 
objective character of Christ’s work, I 
believe he has achieved redemption for 
mankind by his incarnation, suffering and 
death. I also believe in the reality of the 
work of the Holy Ghost, not only in the 
quickening of the individual believer, but 
also in the illumination and guidance of 
assemblies of Christian people.’ In reply 
to a question the Doctor said he does not 
regard the miraculous birth of Christ as 
essential. ‘‘Whether Luke’s narrative is 
historical, or whether itis to be taken as rep- 
resenting the belief of the primitive church, 
in either case it is a witness of the accept- 
ance of the real deity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as an article of belief inthe churches, 
and that to me is the essential thing.”’ 

Dr. Mackennal’s published works include 
Christ’s Healing Touch, a volume of ser- 
mons memorial of his Surbiton ministry; 
The Life of Christian Consecration, the ob- 
ject of which is to supplement the senti- 
mentalism of perfectionism with doctrinal 
and ethical teaching; The Biblical Scheme 
of Nature and Man; Sermons from a Sick- 
room; Life of Dr. Macfadyen and The Story 
of the English Separatists. The Seven 
Churches in Asia, considered as types of 
the religious life of today, has met with a 
very cordial reception. 

SS ee 

There are three steps in the Sauta Scala 
which the race is slowly and painfully as- 
cending: barbarism, where men cultivate 
the body; civilization, where they cultivate 
the intellect; holiness, where they culti- 
vate the soul.—Lev. John Watson (lan Mac 
laren). 
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What One Church Has Done For Boys. 


WANTED! 1,000 BOYS! 
AT THE 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Sunday Evenings, at 8 o’clock. 
FORWARD MARCH! 
FOUR TALKS FOR BOYS. 
FALL IN! The Enlistment. 
TAKE AxkmMs! The Drill. 
Aim! Fire! The Fight. 

BREAK KANKS! Marcu! The Victory. 
Stereopticon Pictures! Military Band! Chorus ot Boys. 
Come and Enlist. 

Tickets Free at Newspaper Oftices. 

No Little Kids Admitted. 


For a month this advertisement boldly 
rivaled theater placards in the down-town 
district of Kansas City. Its antecedents 
and sequel furnish a suggestive chapter in 
recent records of applied Christianity. Like 
many of its neighbors, our First Church 
found itself, a few years ago, in a region 
drained of its historic constituency by rapid 
suburbantransit. Unlikesome of its neigh- 
bors, it decided to abide in changed sur- 
roundings rather than abandon the vicinity 
for a more fashionable locality. Its beloved 
pastor, Rev. Henry Hopkins, D.D., has 
stayed with his people, despite urgent invi- 
tations to congenial fields free from such 
perplexing problems, and the members of 
the church, though widely scattered, are 
loyally standing by him in the new condi- 
tions of labor. 

A prominent factor in solving the prob- 
lem has been an afternoon Sunday school at 
three o’clock. While in no sense regarded 
as a mission, in distinction from the school 
which still meets as formerly at noon, it 
naturally gathers scholars from the neigh- 
boring homes of the manual laborers, where 
the waking hour of Sunday morning comes 
specially late. For the girls who are thus 
reached a kitchen garden and an industrial 
school have done grand work. This is in 
the hands of the Ladies’ Union, an organi- 
zation which cares for all of woman’s dis- 
tinctive work in this church, ably assisted 
by a lady missionary. But what should be 
done to reach and hold the street gamins, 
the bootblacks, the newsboys, who fairly 
swarm in the vicinity? To this question 
Mr. J. H. Denison, now in charge of an 
important down-town church in New York 
city, addressed himself when he came for 
a year’s associate pastorate of the church. 
The details of the work under his special 
direction are given with some minuteness 
to illustrate what may be accomplished 
with slight expenditure of money or me- 
chanical appliances. 

Starting with the most intelligent and re- 
liable boys in the Sunday school, two clubs, 
entirely distinct, were organized. The first, 
the ‘A. R. T.,” consisted of twelve boys, a 
few in the public schools, but most working 
in stores or shops, who formed a secret soci- 
ety, for‘: literary, social and philanthropic”’ 
ends, making mach of elocutionary exer- 
cises, holding their meetings privately one 
week and publicly the next, giviog such 
simple entertainments as Mrs, Jarley’s wax- 
works and shadow pantomimes, and fur- 
nishing such games as air pistols, ring-toss 
and crokinole. Another club was musical 
in its aim, consisting wholly of Italians of 
the better class. They named themselves 
after a famous New Yorker, ‘the MacAl 
isters,”’ scoraing the despised “* dagoes,”’ 


By Rev. John L. Sewall. 


except sometimes to secure servile labor 
from them, 

Besides the mutual fun and profit the 
public performances of these clubs proved 
attractive, drawing in many newcomers 
from an exceedingly rough class, who, so 
far as possible, were induced to come into 
the Sunday school. Great difficulty, how- 
ever, was soon experienced in bringing the 
boys together. The older refused to min- 
gle with the younger, and the various 
grades and cliques in boy society revealed 
themselves with an almost ludicrous elabo- 
rateness. It was accordingly felt that some- 
thing more extensive and miscellaneous 
must be attempted. Being without the 
place or means for organizing a Boys’ Bri- 
gade, yet recognizing a boy’s fondness for 
anything smacking of militarism, a plan of 
four Sunday evening services was devised 
and widely announced in the handbill, 
which is given herewith verbatim et litera- 
tim. 

There was no trouble in securing audi- 
ences, and of precisely the kind desired. 
The restriction upon “little kids,’’ while 
not too rigidly enforced, gave the impres- 
sion that this was no babyish affair, and 
the boys enjoyed keenly the presentation 
of their tickets and the punching cut of 
the date, upon which they scrupulously 
insisted. This entitled them to reserved 
seats in front. Some older persons at- 
tended, including fathers and mothers, and 
the attendance averaged between four and 
five hundred, despite one severely stormy 
evening when 150 boys braved the drench 
ing rain, some of them walking two miles. 
The order of exercises was most carefully 
adapted to the tastes of the audiences. 
The military band, in full uniform, opened 
with a stirring march. The boys then rose 
and repeated together the Lord’s Prayer 
and joined in some vigorous song like On 
ward, Christian Soldiers! The band would 
next play some sacred air like Nearer, My 
God, to Thee, after which Dr. Hopkins 
would speak ten or fifteen minutes upon 
the subject for the evening. More music, 
both instrumental and vocal, would follow; 
then Mr. Denison would speak upon the 
stereopticon pictures, which would follow 
in general lines the outline of the evening’s 
thought. 

Under ‘‘ enlistment ’’ came yiews of Israel 
departing from Egyptand preparing to con- 
quer Canaan; ‘‘the drill’’ introduced that 
favorite of all boyish souls, David, in his 
youthful training for the battle with Goli- 
ath; “the fight’’ was illustrated with pic- 
tures of some of the world’s great battles, 
and with the story of Elijah in his great 
contest with the priests of Baal. These 
talks covered a wide latitude, and offered 
large scope for practical suggestions, as, for 
example, the picture of an Oriental smoking 
a nargileh gave an excellent opening for 
discussing the injurious effect of cigarettes. 
For the most part, excellent order prevailed. 
It was different from the traditional Sun- 
day school concert assembly in that it was 
perilous to address questions to the listen- 
ers, or even allow interpolations, as was 
seen in the discussion of drilling, when the 
boys were exhorted to prepare carefully for 
future responsibility, such as being Presi- 
dent of the United States, like Grover Cleve- 


land, one voice being heard very vocifer- 
ously: ‘‘ If I couldn’t do better’n him today, 
I wouldn’t try!’’ The roughest of the gam- 
ins, however, showed himself susceptible to 
pathos, and all were very quiet when a touch- 
ing story was told them of a London waif’s 
life and death. 

The results of these special meetings were 
distinctly cheering. There has been first 
of all a strengthening of the afternoon Sun- 
day school, which has been one objective 
point of the entire undertaking, the num- 
ber in attendance rising from about 150 toa 
maximum of over 400; and while this has 
been promoted by faithful pastoral work 
from Mr. Denison and a system of captains, 
chosen among the boys to look after new 
scholars and the attendance of old ones in 
assigned districts, the special work among 
the boys had its part. There was also a 
noteworthy increase in attendance upon the 
evening preaching services from the homes 
represented by these boys. 

After the special meetings the club work 
took more extensive form. A large hall on 
the ground floor not far from the First 
Church was placed at the disposal of the 
work by the owner of one of our daily 
papers, and this was in use every week day 
evening. By the payment of twenty-five 
cents any boy could secure a ticket entitling 
him to the use of this hall on certain even- 
ings. A beginning was made in the line of 
games and a library and reading-room. On 
Monday and Thursday evenings a class in 
composition met, the avowed object of 
which was to train boys to write for the 
daily papers, an idea which strongly ap- 
peals to their imagination. On Wednes- 
day evening those over fifteen years of age 
had the privileges of the hall, and were 
sometimes permitted to bring their ‘‘lady 
friends.’’ Saturday evening was for the 
boys under fifteen. Oa Friday evening 
came a rehearsal of entertainments—elocu- 
tionary, literary or dramatic—when the 
boys brought for inspection and trial any- 
thing which they wished to ‘‘ perform,’’ and 
on each Tuesday evening there was a public 
entertainment of such productions as passed 
muster on the rehearsal evenings. One 
bight the “A. R. T.’s’’ took possession of 
the stage, and another night the ‘‘ MacAlis- 
ters,’’ and the regular members of the club 
had special invitation tickets at their dis- 
posal for their friends and members of their 
families. 

The noteworthy element in this boys’ 
work lies in its simplicity, its gradual de- 
velopment, and its close connection with 
the regular spiritual work of the church. 
It has advanced with a minimum of cash 
expenditure and mechaaical appliance, and 
with a large amount of personal effort and 
increasing responsibility placed upon the 
boys themselves for their own entertain- 
ment. 

Since Mr, Denison’s departure the respon- 
sibility has been directly assumed by the 
Brotherhood of the Helping Hand, which 
seeks to learn and put in practice the best 
methods of help for neglected city boys, 
with the intention of developing the club 
and a Boys’ Brigade and any other agencies 
which may seem feasible. This brother- 
hood is composed of some of the most act 
ive men in the First Church, whose spirit is 
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well expressed in the closing paragraph of 
their pledge, “In this undertaking we 
promise God and one another to stand to- 
gether in close and loving brotherhood for 
the Master’s sake, and to work as we pray 
for the coming of his kingdom.’”’ The later 
development of the work has specially em- 
phasized military drill, in which much en- 
thusiasm has been awakened and profi- 
ciency attained. Weekly entertainments of 
a musical and literary character, in which 
outside talent of high order has been gladly 
offered, have also brought to the boys both 
pleasure and profit. 
Len ee 


THE STORY OF A GREAT VIOTORY. 


BY REV. D. 0. MEARS, D. D., ALBARY, N. Y. 


A brilliant and close-contested campaign 
has been fought through the legislatu-e of 
New York. Leading men of both parties 
were divided uponits merits. It was purely 
a moral question asserting itself among 
statesmen and politicians. Twelve years 
ago @ law was enacted requiring temper- 
ance instruction in our schools, For eleven 
years our boards of education practically 
ignored its meaning. In 1895 the church 
and temperance organizations flooded the 
legismature with nearly a million petitions 
for the enactment of a more specific law 
with penalty. Under the leadership of the 
New York Central Committee, grandly as- 
sisted by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the great 
work was done. 

The head of the department of instruc- 
tion began immediately a warfare against 
the measure then become a law. By akill- 
ful tactics several superintendents and edu- 
cators gave their names to hie plans. The 
intensity of discussion finally resulted in a 
conference between the temperance forces 
led by Drs. John Hall, C. L. Thompson and 
others, with Superintendent Skinner and 
those in sympathy with his ideas. Some 
eight or ten conferences were held, result- 
ing in an agreement upon certain phrases 
to be incorporated into the present law ex- 
plaining its misunderstood interpretations. 

This so-called ‘‘ compromise’’ was pre- 
sented by one of the department of instruc 
tion before the committee of Assembly and 
Senate. During the final meetings of the 
conference committee Superintendent Skin- 
ner was compelled to leave the State, bind- 
ing himself to agree to whatever terms his 
colleagues should formulate in committee. 
These colleagues made their report before 
the legislative committee. 

Judge of the surprise of all when, a few 
days after presenting their own bill, these 
same men suddenly proposed another bill, 
removing every safeguard in the present 
law. Voluminous pamphlets and circulars 
were issued, schoo] superintendents trav- 
eled near and far, some of them. Whence 
came the moneys necessary is not our ques- 
tion, 

The Assembly committee was favorable to 
temperance legislation; the Senate commit- 
tee was in majority opposed. Continued 
hearings gava large opportunities to the op- 
position, but still the truth was not sup- 
pressed. During all this while the guiding 
hand was that of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. No 
more skillful tactics or far-reaching plans 
were ever made. Calm, dignified, alert, 
this noble woman represented admirably 
the distinguished central committee who 
gave her full power. Word was freely cir- 
culated that antagonism rested in the old 
and exploded lie that she was interested 
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financially in the books upon hygiene and 
physiology. Modern gallantry in certain 
men expressed itself as determined to de- 
feat Mrs. Huut, inasmuch as she belonged 
to another commonwealth. The nervous 
strain upon her was seen in a weariness 
upon her face. Night and day the ‘‘ Liter- 
ary Headquarters’’ were a center of intense 
and faithful toil. Here was a philanthro- 
pist giving her leisure and wealth without 
pay enough to support her secretary. She 
told the legislative committee that she was 
before them to represent the sixteen million 
children of the land. Coming years will 
write her one of the greatest philanthro- 
pists. 

The perfidy of those who broke their own 
agreement only made her strength more 
manifest. Attempted legal delays in the 
Senate quickened her plans to get the bill 
out of committee. As weeks went on the 
kindness of many in Assembly and Senate 
greeted her. Without shadow of boldness 
in planning many true men of the legisla- 
ture gave her their respect and their valu- 
able help. Messages reached her from sev- 
eral most distinguished in position and 
authority. News from Congress announced 
at a critical time that the national Govern- 
ment stood by her work in holding all Gov- 
ernment schools under this same law. 

The first register of her success and the 
people’s wishes came April 15, when the 
Assembly, by a vote of ninety. eight to twen- 
ty-one, supported her work. Congratula 
tions were the order of the day. Party 
whips could not keep back the best wishes 
of scores of legislators. Speaker Fish had 
proved himself a warm friend of the meas- 
ure so deeply affecting the children and 
youth. The leader of the Democratic party 
was equally interested. A senator, now out 
of sight, once said: ‘‘ Morals have no place 
in politics,’ but under the magpificent pile 
of carved granite, among politicians excep- 
tionally alert, morals had won the day. 

The Senate committee, by majority, at- 
tempted to smother the action of the As- 
sembly. A notice served by Senator White 
served to bring the bill out of committee. 
In an hour’s discussion the intense impor- 
tance of this method of temperance work 
was evident. Tuesday, April 21, was set 
for vote on admitting the bill to its third 
reading. Senator Malby moved the substi- 
tute bearing his name, a bill defeating the 
whole measure. But Senator White, in a 
strong speech, answered every point of im- 
portance. Mrs. Hunt gave immediate cor- 
rections of false statements to those sup 
porting the bill. Quietly the decision 
neared its moment of being registered, 
when good morals hung upon the defeat of 
the substitute by a vote of twenty-three to 
fourteen. The bill on its third reading 
waiting its turn came up again on Thurs- 
day, 23d. 

It was a crowded list of bills ordered to 
the third reading that day. The morn- 
ing session came and went, Recess was fol- 
lowed by a second session. At six o’clock 
the title of the bill was read, and the sono- 
rous voice of the lieutenant-governor an- 
nounced, ‘Call the roll on the passage of 
the bill,’’ with the result of thirty one in 
its favor to fourteen against. The voice 
of the people in the interests of intelli- 
gent morals was true; legislators did their 
part well. The bill passed up to Gov- 
ernor Morton, who, on May 26, gave Mrs. 
Hunt the pen that made the hard fought 
enactment the law of the Empire State. 
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It was a great victory in which motherhood 
was well represented, It is becoming evi- 
dent that temperance instruction in the 
schools is bearing its fruit. Vigilance on 
the part of its friends is the price of safety. 
The attack seems impending through the 
boards of. education and medical associa- 
tions, so far as possible. Supported as it 
is by world renowned experts in each of 
these departments, it will yet be possible 
to find those who for some reason are ready 
to rank themselves with the advocates of 
toleration, even touching the highest inter- 
ests of children and youth. The republic 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Hunt in 
her heroic work to defeat the enemies of 
the broadest education of our children and 
youth. The Empire State has held the 
fort against the onslaught by overwhelm- 
ing force. Good citizenship cannot exist 
except as the rising generation is guarded 
from hurtful attacks by those who fatten 
upon the weaknesses of youth and man- 
hood. 


— arr 


ON THE WING THROUGH ITALY. 


BY H. A. B. 








If my final verdict on the Italian country 
and people is, as it is, a favorable one, the 
outcome is in nowise due to the character 
of the reception accorded me, for the cus- 
toms officers did their best to cultivate in 
me a deep-seated grudge against the entire 
system of governmental administration. 
In the innocence of my heart I had brought 
from Americaa loaf of homemade bread for a 
certain New England deacon of my acquaint- 
ance, whose prolonged stay abroad had pro- 
duced a gréat aversion for the ‘‘ staff of life’’ 
in the ossified form in which it is found all 
over the Continent. But my benevolent in- 
tention was completely wrecked when the 
lynx-eyed officials pounced upon the tin box 
incasing the bread, drew it forth, smelt of 
it, tasted it, weighed it and then demanded 
three francs to insure its entrance into the 
country. Not content with this extortion 
and with putting upon me the imputation 
of being a professional smuggler, the offi- 
cials then sent me to another port of entry 
a few yards distant, where an additional 
franc was filched from me in order to allow 
the bread to enter the city of Naples. 

To cap this series of affronts these putter- 
ing Italians refused to take their own money 
in payment, obliging me to institute a rapid 
search among my fellow: passengers for the 
loan of sufficient English money to satisfy 
the claims. By this time my filial affection 
and my good temper were reduced to a min- 
imum and I resorted to the only means 
of relief at hand. Gathering up the loaf, 
which had brought me so much woe, I was 
upon the point of enjoying the exquisite 
satisfaction of casting it into the Mediter- 
ranean. Just at this juncture a porter, 
who had been trying to act as a mediator 
between me and my persecutors, influenced 
no doubt by the expectation of reward, 
besought me to give him the bread, and that 
night an Italian family feasted on a foreign 
delicacy. Meanwhile a salutary lesson had 
been learned as to the unwisdom of trying 
to transport American edibles to Italian 
shores. 

It is impossible, however, to be out of 
sorts with one’s self or the world in such 
an environment as Naples affords. The 
beautiful bay, the lovely islands of Capri and 
Iechia, the differing but unrivaled charms 
of Pompeii and Vesuvius distipa e from him 
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who will open his mind to their influence 
all sense of wrong or weariness. And as 
for the Italian cities themselves— Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Genoa, Milan and Venice, 
teeming with treasures gathered in many 
climes, representing the travail and the 
achievements of the ages—who can trans- 
fer to another an adequate sense of their 
beauty and glory? 

The best short article ever written about 
the Imperial City was published several 
years ago by Frederick Harrison in the Eng- 
lish Fortnightly. The analysis which he 
there makes of the three main interests 
which present themselves in Rome is appli- 
cable to some extent to the Italian penin- 
sula as a whole. Antiquity, art and the 
church—these three great forces and their 
embodiments rise perpetually before one. 
Nor do you have to be an expert in any of 
these directions to appreciate and profit by 
them. Though Italy has always been a 
magnet to scholars and artists, to poets and 
antiquarians, the average man whose pur- 
pose in traveling is general broadening is 
susceptible to the various influences that 


have their home there, 


At Rome you come closest to the ancient 
world. Dismantled Coliseum and prostrate 
Forum, gray obelisks and weatherbeaten 
monuments speak of the days that are very 
far away, and stir the imagination to recon- 
struct, if possible, the past, to bring back 
the times of Cwsar and Cicero, and the still 
more distant periods, bathed in the mist of 
tradition. Yet, suggestive as these broken 
fragments are of the splendor of other days, 
they stir the heart to sadness. What, for 
instance, is Hadrian’s Villa but a witness to 
the selfishness and pride and vaulting am- 
bition of man; a monument also to man’s 
fury and hate? The noble structures which 
one conqueror of the earth reared for his 
own glory and pleasure another, who suc- 
ceeds to his estate, ruthlessly demolishes in 
order to gratify his thirst for conquest. 
Thus it was that Christians tore down what 
pagans set up, and pagans in turn again de- 
stroyed objects sacred to the Christian heart. 

Something of this same sense of human 
folly and wickedness pursues one who enters 
the region of art, for here again the traces of 
the destroyer are only too apparent. What 
has been preserved to us that marks the 
flowering of Greek and early Roman art is 
a mere trifle compared with what has been 
buried and broken. Enough, however, es- 
caped the fury of the inconoclast to enable 
us to judge the Golden Age and to serve as 
models and inspirations to latter day wield- 
ers of brush and chisel. The Dying Gladi- 
ator, the Marble Faun, the Venus de Medici 
link this age to all that was finest and most 
inspiring in the ages gone. Toroam through 
the galleries of the Italian cities is to have 
every particle of artistic feeling in one quick- 
ened and enriched. And a half a day in 
the Vatican or the Florentine galleries is 
sufficient reward for crossing the ocean. 
To stand before the canvas on which the 
hands of Angelo and Raphael and others 
of that brilliant galaxy have wrought so 
wondrously and enduringly is to gain new 
strength for all one’s working days. 

The Italy of today, as well as the Italy of 
art and of antiquity, rewards the attention 
of the traveler. The picturesque, swarm- 
ing life of the great cities obtrudes itself 
whether he will or no. From the heel of 
the peninsula to the Alps there are few 
breaks in the procession of beggars. The 
businesslike way in which they display 
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their deformities shows that they under- 
stand what constitutes the best working 
capital if one would engage in commercial 
pursuits in Italy today. Like all desirable 
vocations the profession is somewhat over- 
crowded and so some of the growing youth 
have to resort to the next mest profitable 
employment—cab driving. The name of 
this occupation would not betray to a green- 
horn its real character. Nominally, it con- 
sists in guiding through narrow streets a 
rack-a-bones of a horse attached toa vehicle 
which either has or has not seen better 
days. But practically it is a species of per- 
petual warfare with and preying upon the 
rest of the human race, ‘‘ Every man my 
foe, every man, and particularly every 
American, fair game’’—that seems to be 
Cabby’s succinct and animating creed. 
Physicists say that nothing once in exist- 
ence is ever lost and so I suppose in this 
way the spirit of brigandage is preserved 
to the world, though it is far less ro- 
mantic to be robbed daily and systematic- 
ally by these dark-visaged owners of peri- 
patetic ambushes for the unwary than to be 
held up by rollicking freebooters in the 
good old Robin Hood fashion. 

Now and then a hardy American, galled 
to the quick by the petty extortions prac- 
ticed upon him, turns upon his persecutor, 
declares that he is standing for a principle 
and professes his willingness to go to jail 
rather than pay the extra franc which was 
not in the bargain. Then ensues a violent 
colloquy in which Cabby, the hotel porter, 
and the gens d’armes, called in as referee, 
participate, the American being decidedly 
at a disadvantage owing to his lack of flu- 
ency in the Italian tongue. The affair usu- 
ally ends in a so-called ‘‘compromise,’’ in 
which the compromise accrues altogether 
to the advantage of Cabby, the American 
concluding, when he cools down, that he 
is too much in a hurry after all to stand 
for principle. Thus it is that the swindling 
process goes on and will continue until 
some Cromwell, some John Brown will go 
over to Italy and take time enough “to 
stand for principle,’’ even to the extent of 
going to jail or possibly to the stake. My 
private opinion, however, is that the rest of 
us would be just as badly cheated the next 
day after the execution as before. But, 
fortunately, not all the Italian people are 
in the cab business, so we ought not to 
consider the class which I have described 
as necessarily representative of the nation. 

At any rate there is one source of satisfac- 
tion to which the Italian tourist can always 
turn when disgusted with himself and his 
fellowmen. The Italian country itself—its 
lakes, its plains, its mountains, its encir- 
cling seas, its sky, its atmosphere—throws 
the spell of its charm over the heart. 
Whether you drive along those matchless 
roads that overlook the Bay of Naples, 
or wander through the Borghese gardens, 
or the Medici Villa at Rome, or whether 
quaint Tivoli, perched upon the Sabine 
Hills and commanding wide views of the 
blue Campagna, lures you to take the as- 
cending journey through the olive grover, 
or whether you stand on Fiesole’s hights 
and gaze upon the smiling fields that stretch 
away to the Arno and to the gates of 
Florence, you find the face of nature very 
fair. And then the Pallavicini Villa at 
Genoa, with its sylvan walks and fairy 
lakes, and the glimpse of Lakes Como 
and Lugano as the train speeds on toward 
the St. Gothard, and Venice—ah, but one 
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must not run on forever even with Italy as 


a theme, 
a ent 


HAMPTON’S STEADY ADVANOE, 


BY MARY R. HAMLIN, 





Year after year the kind readers of this 
paper are asked to contribute funds for the 
education of the Negro and Indian at Hamp- 
ton. If all who contribute could have been 
on the school grounds for May 21 and 22 they 
would have seen the results of this benev- 
olence. A tour around the buildings showed 
good work in many lines. The classroom ex- 
hibits proved that the students have to use eye 
and hand in their work. The graduation ex- 
ercises, as usual, were distinguished for their 
directness and simplicity. The listeners were 
not bored with secrets of Napoleon’s success 
or the analysis of Plato’s mind, but were 
told instead of What Retards the Progress 
of the Negro, Hampton’s Worth to the Ne- 
gro, of Life with the Tuscarora Indians in 
New York State, of the Value of Mechanical 
Arts in the Development of the Negro, and 
of whether he was to choose North or South 
for the field of labor. 

Some of the straws showing the drift of 
mind in the outgoing class are as follows: 
‘*Make home a place the child would gladly 
go to—not run away from.” ‘‘ Mothers of 
colored girls ought to be careful where their 
daughters go, when they go and with whom 
they go.’”’ ‘‘ There is a burden upon each one 
of us, what awaits each one cannot be done 
by any other.” ‘‘Is the Negro physically 
and mentally capable of mechanical attain- 
ments? If we cannot answer this question 
let us not lay the blame upon our parents, 
upon their servitude or upon our color, but to 
ourseives.”’ ‘*When I arrived at Hampton I 
had no education and no trade, I was an un- 
productive consumer.” 

Fourteen trade certificates were presented 
by Dr. McKenzie to those who had completed 
courses in dressmaking, tailoring, carpentry 
and the machine shop. After the presenta- 
tion of diplomas by Mr. Ogden, president of 
the board of trustees, to twenty-four colored 
and five Indian young men and women, came 
an eloquent speech from Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the school’s distinguished alumnus. 
He told of the right solution of the Negro 
problem, as he believed, according to ‘‘ Hamp- 
ton’s way and God’s way,” ‘‘the way of put 
ting thought into action, of transmuting men- 
tal training into corn, potatoes and horses,’’ 
‘the way also to return justice for injustice, 
right for wrong, obedience for lawlessness, 
thrift forlaziness ” A conference followed on 
Friday, to discuss various ecgnomical, socio- 
logical and educational phases of the field. 
Four topics received special attention. 

If Northerners would only follow these 
alumni home, watch their work at anvil, 
plow and bench, see the transformation of the 
one-roomed cabin into the two-storied house, 
taste the bread and the meat which replaces 
the ‘fried pork,’’ look at the neatly dressed, 
happy wives and children of the communi- 
ties where General Armstrong “ being dead 
yet speaketh,” they would feel that the work 
must go on, and that Negroes can still say, as 
they once did to President Lincoln, ‘‘ We’se 
a-rising.”’ 





When we plead for arbitration we do not 
necessarily deny that war has its greatness, 
and that out of it may come permanent good 
for the great forces of human society. But 
we also know that to produce war, with a 
belligerent public policy deliberately to pro- 
duce war, can only be compared to deliberately 
and by intention introducing a pestilence into 
the population, in order, forsooth, that thou- 
sands of victims should have the opportunity 
of dying bravely and with resignation, and that 
some noble souls—nurses, doctors, mothers— 
should have the opportunity to develop and 
display heroic qualities —President Eliot of 
Harvard. 
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(Num. 21: 17,18.] In Eastern life there is 
no drudgery like the drudgery of drawing 
water. A hundred proverbs call the well the 
gift of God. But God’s gifts are never made 
by man his own save through hard toil, and 
this, to an Eastern people, the chief of them 
all, costs more sweat and weariness than any. 
Hewers of wood and drawers of water is the 
Bible name for serfs of the lowest class. To- 
day ask water of any of the figures that stoop 
over the well-mouth, and it will not be the 
face of a Rebekah which turns up to you with 
eyes a8 sparkling as the water in her jar, but 
the face of a very weary woman like her 
whose first prayer to Christ was: “Sir, give 
me this water, that I thirst not neither come 
hither to draw.’’ The long tramp to the well, 
the weary waiting for one’s turn, the strain of 
lifting the heavy bucket from the deep pool, 
the climb home again with the high, full jar 
on her head—except a woman see some ideal 
over this work, except she fee! the religious- 
ness of life, except she find Christ seated on 
the well—what a slow death it must be! So 
for the most part it is, relieved only by some 
gossip while she waits. If men be working 
at the well it is a little better. There is some 
music, the drawing will be accompanied with 
songs. But these are mere rhythms, without 
meaning in them, music for the muscles only. 
Sometimes in Israel, however, a nobler ef- 

fort was made—an effort to enlist memory 
and hope in the work, to realize the essential 
nobility of labor, to glorify common life with 
the feelings of sacrifice and brotherhood. 
Such an effort we find expressed in the text 
before us. This is one of the most ancient 
fragments of Scripture, one of the very oldest 
of human traditions. I love to think of how 
it has come down to us before God’s scribes 
put it upon paper—not locked away in some 
old cupboard like manuscript repositories of 
tradition, useless for centuries and most of 
them belated when pulled to the light again; 
not like those papyri which to our day are 
telling so much about the days of old, docu- 
ments that have lain in coffins and come 
down to us side by side with mummies, This 
Scripture has descended through the genera- 
tions in the sunshine and the open air, on the 
lips of living men and women, as fresh and 
perennial as the gushing spring to which it 
leaps in antiphon. 

Spring up, O well! 

Sing ye back to her! 

Well which princes digged, 

Nobles of the people delved her 

With their scepters and with their staves. 
It is a working man’s tradition, a bit of God’s 
Word passed down the centuries by the liv- 
ing lips of labor. The laborers who, drawing 
water daily, daily also sang the song in ac- 
companiment of their labors, were by it daily 
reminded that this particular well of theirs 
had been opened and begun by great men, 
that this work, which now spelt routine, was, 
in its origin, invention, zeal, high-born char- 
acter, self-sacrifice and loving brotherhood. 
‘Princes had dug this well—yea, the nobles 
of the people had hollowed it out with their 
scepters and their staves.’ To recall this 
took away from these workers the sense of 
servitude—took away from their work the 
feeling of heaviness. Duties that had such 
memories would never become cheap. The 
baptism this work had felt in the beginning, 
the brotherliness and self-sacrifice that had 
blessed its birth were with itstill. These very 
ropes that made their hands so brawny trailed 
behind them clouds of glory. Sothat spurt of 
water in the dark hollow was not the only 
wellspring. Men’s hearts gushed back to it; 
deep called to deep; fountain to fountain 
cried out: “ Spring up, O well! sing ye back 

*A sermon preached at the Old South Church, 

Boston, Sunday, May 24. 
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The Religiousness of Common Life.” 


By Prof. George Adam Smith. 


to her.’”’ God’s gift was answered by leaps 
of love and joy in hearts that had otherwise 
worn stale and hopeless by the drudgery of 
their toil. Brethren, to every honest man 
and woman 

The larger part of life must consist of a labori- 
ous routine. 

All of us who are worthy have to work 
with small details, and, as it were, like those 
water drawers of the East, hand over hand 
every day upon the same old rope. And the 
tendency of most of us, even when ours is the 
ministry of the Word and the sanctuary, is to 
feel our life dreary and our work cheap. We 
leave romance to the soldier, wonder to the 


Scientist and to the statesman the sense of 


the honor cf standing in a great succession. 
We look upon our work as only a privative 
and exhausting function in our lives. We 
seek our inspiration in getting away from it 
and putting ourselves, through literature and 
art, into those lives which we imagine to be 
more blessed than ours with richness of feel- 
ing and grandeur of vision. What fools we 
are! We need no escape from work. We 
need not fawn on others. We also stand ina 
great succession; we all have a spiritual an- 
cestry. In every piece of drudgery you en- 
gage in, so be it honest and helpful to the 
progress of society, the same inspiring memo- 
ries are at your disposal as were at theirs who 
sang of the time when “ princes dug their 
well and nobles hollowed it out with their 
scepters and with their staves.” 

There is not a bit of routine, however cheap 
your unthinking mind may count it, but it was 
started by genius. 

The fundamental facilities of life, the things 
we use as carelessly as we tread the pave- 
ment—the very fire we light, the very alpha- 
bet we use, our daily bread, the coins we han- 
dle, the wheels that carry us along, the doors 
we turn on their hinges, the glass through 
which we see heaven, the tools we handle at 
our work and food—each represents some 
early triumph of man’s spirit, even greater 
than those inventions and discoveries which 
we count the crowning glories of our crown- 
ing century. This language we throw so 
cheaply at each other—Chaucer’s, Shake- 
speare’s, Milton’s were the mouths that forged 
it. We cannot use a word—I venture to say 
we cannot use a meaning, or the variation of 
a meaning of a word—without molding our 
mind and lips to the emphasis and accent of 
some original spirit. The inspiration of gen- 
ius is on everything we touch. There is not 
acrank the miller turns, not an engine ora 
brake upon our railways, not a boat that sails 
our seas but required genius, character, self- 
sacrifice for its invention and for its inaugura- 
tion in the service of humanity. In manual 
toil, in commerce, in education and in public 
service, at home, at the council board, in the 
church, there is not a bit of routine you can 
put your hand to but the saints and the heroes 
were at the beginning of it. ‘‘ Princes dug 
this well, yea, the nobles of the people hol- 
lowed it out with their scepters and with 
their staves.” If I repeat these common- 
places, friends, it is only that we may feel 
how this life of ours,in the very fiber and 
grain of it, is saturated and dyed with this 
purple wonder, this stain of the love and the 
blood of the hearts of the greatest of men. 

In our day there are many who say that 
knowledge, like the brazen Eastern sun, the 
higher it rises on the peoples the more it 
bleaches life, taking the twilight out of the 
air and the color and wonder out of things 
around us. This is not true. 

Knowledge can never take the wonder out of 
God’s world, nor faith in God himself. It is 
he who refuses to be taught that loses from 
life its charm and sacredness. Cease to learn 












and you will in time starve your powers of 
admiration, of reverence, of obedience, and 
all the rest of those delicate faculties which 
in their union are worship and the very 
strength of spiritual faith. Intellectual ac- 
tivity in any great degree is not indispensable 
to a saving knowledge of the truth, but if 
spiritual life is to become rich and luminous 
and confident, intellectual activity is abso- 
lutely necessary. Christians who ask, why 
trouble us with this problem, why raise that 
question, why spend your time in these lines 
of research, forget, if they ever knew, that 
the ages of the church in which faith was 
simplest and sanest were just those ages in 
which the church most honestly faced the 
problems of life and the universe. The man 
who tries to leave intellect outof his spiritua! 
life is the man whose thoughts, however or- 
thodox, about himself, his work, his destiny 
and his God must inevitably grow thin and 
cheap. But knowledge can do for you, among 
all her services, none more religious than 
this, to take you back to the inspired origin 
of all common things you handle or adminis- 
ter. Knowledge teaches us that nothing is 
common or unclean. It reminds us whom we 
have succeeded, from what great and bleeding 
hands our various charges in life have been 
delivered to us, by what acloud of witnesses 
we are surrounded. It brings us into the fel- 
lowship and communion of the saints. Nay, 
it leads us deeper, for whatsoever common 
path of life we be treading, it brings us to the 
fount and origin of all in the inspiration of 
man’s spirit by the Spirit of God, that descent 
of the Holy Ghost, the heavenly wisdom 
which precedes all invention and is the secret 
of all genius and heroism. But the Light 
which lighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world himself took flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. Among the million memo- 
ries of men we have one supreme, unique. 
We trace the sacredness and the glory of our 
life not to this or that great man whom God 
raised up in our midst and inspired to think 
and to work, but above and beyond all we 
trace it to the incarnation of God himself in 
our life. 

In the person of Jesus Christ, God himself 
did dig these everlasting wells of ours; these 
liberties, all these offices and inspirations of 
life, were opened and fulfilled by Jesus Christ. 
That we come after him and continue that 
which he began—this is our glory and our 
power. The life which other men have illus- 
trated and ennobled in fragments Jesus Christ 
has glorified the whole of it. The whole of it 
was suffered and achieved by him with per- 
fect purity. He fulfilled all our relations, 
felt all our passions, had a conscience of all 
our duties. The incarnation was not taking 
flesh merely, as many a theology has limited 
itself to teaching. The incarnation of the 
gospels was the birth into a home, the looking 
up from a mother’s lap into a mother’s face. 
It was childhood growing with brothers and 
sisters around it, it was youth taking friends 
to itself, it was manhood breaking with these 
friends into the larger fellowship of the na- 
tion. It was childhood, it was friendship, it 
was patriotism—it was also labor. The Car- 
penter of Nazareth finished his planks and 
filled his hours of work day by day. And 
when he stepped forth as teacher into the 
public life of his people see how his parables 
reveal him in touch with every common office 
in the life about him. Servants and masters, 
judges and clients, kings and their lieuten- 
ants, the fisherman, the shepherd, the hus- 
bandman, the merchantman, the delver find- 
ing treasure, the commereial traveler on his 
rounds (for the Good Samaritan was a com- 
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mercial traveler), the unemployed ino the 
marketplace, the beggar at the gate, the pub. 
lican standing afar off—see how he lived all 
these lives of common men, glorifying them 
and speaking from their heart to our heart. 
The parables are the measure of the breadth 
of the incarnation. 

The depths he carried on himself. He who 
sought to know men, not only as their Maker 
and their omniscient Judge, was tempted on 
all points as we are. Himself bore all our 
griefs and carried all our sorrows. Pain and 
weariness, shame and forsakenness, disap- 
pointment in those he had loved and trained, 
the opposition of the rulers, the fickleness of 
the crowd—he knew them all. And he be- 
came subject unto death. When we remem- 
ber this we begin to understand how sacra- 
mental every hour of life may be. Of that 
very special ordinance of our Lord’s institu- 
tion, wherein is shown forth and applied to 
believers the saving grace of his death for 
their sins, of this he said, ‘‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me”’; and except a man’s faith be- 
gin here—with the cross of the Lord, with the 
broken body and shed blood, as God’s own 
sacrifice for sin—it is impossible to under- 
stand how he can have penitence enough, or 
freedom enough, or love enough to enjoy and 
fulfill the life to which this death was the 
redemption. Butif he has remembered Christ 
here, there is in truth, by the reality of the 
incarnation, no part of common life which 
may not equally be a remembrance and me- 
morial of his glory. ‘‘I will make,” he said, 
‘the place of my feet glorious’’; but there is 
no place today which is the place of our feet 
in the paths of duty and suffering but it has 
been the place of his feet as well, and all 
the air about it is full of his patience and 
his victory. Live dutifully, obediently, reso- 
lutely, and you shall do all you have to do 
in remembrance of him; you shall make life 
one whole sacrament, and, if your faith and 
understanding be really awake, this hourly 
sacrament of his life shall be like the sacra- 
ment of his death—no memorial only, but 
communion too. You shall be like her who 
found him seated upon the well that was her 
routine and daily drudgery. He will not 
take the routine and the drudgery away. He 
gave no answer to her first prayer, “ Sir, g.ve 
me of this water, that I thirst not neither 
come hither to draw.’’ But he gave her that 
which she carried with her in her own heart 
every time she came back with her jar. Every 
time she came back she would find himself 
there, till her daily work would grow a daily 
sacrament and communion with him. So it 
may be with every one of us, but on one con- 
dition, that we be found of him as she was 
found. “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep’”’; and he had asked her 
to draw and give him to drink. But she soon 
discovered that he had fathomed the deeper 
well of her own heart. ‘Come and see a 
man which told me all that ever I did.’”’ She 
soon discovered that he could cleanse this 
deep pit of its bitterness and make to spring 
up within it the water of life. In this com- 
mand of the spiritual life of man Jesus Christ 
is absolutely unique. That his power over 
it reaches the degree of new creative force 
proves him divine. O! it is well for us to 
summon up the multitude of our forerunners, 
our big brothers of the crowd, not only that 
we may give the praise and glory to him who 
is the light that lighteneth all, but that we 
may acknowledge the end of their help just 
where his great help begins. Helpful they 
are as fellow-wershipers, with their example, 
their infection of faith, of energy, of patience, 
but he alone hath entered within the veil. 
Helpful they are in the outer sunshine and 
storm of life, heipful in their testimony that 
God was with them, our brotLers, in the very 
work in which we have succeeded them. Bnt 
behind the veil, where every man is alone 
with his sin and his God, Christ only can 
help. O, brethren, in the loveliness of sin, 
on the battleground of temptation, we know 
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how very far away the crowd feels; how ut- 
terly irrelevant our brothers’ merit ; how help- 
less our brothers’ love. It is just here Christ 
penetrates and proves himself divine. Of our 
guilt he tells us, I have borne it, and stand 
by thee; of our sin, This is my charge; of our 
weakness, My grace is sufficient for thee; of 
our shame, I love thee, the Father hath for- 
given thee; of our hopelessness, I will trust 
thee with my work, with my interests. Be 
of good cheer. 

Other forces have helped men to penitence, 
but it is a historical fact that nowhere have 
men found penitence so real and so lasting as 
at the foot of the cross of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Other men have proclaimed, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the need of a new 
birth. He alone has been able to renew a 
right spirit within man, he alone to create a 
clean heart. At the present day we are able 
to see what life and providence mean when 
you withdraw from them the three things 
which form the essence of Christ’s religion— 
penitence, the forgiveness of sins and regener- 
ation. Some of our leading writers of fiction 
have heen giving us their interpretation cf re- 
construction of human life, minus the ideals 
and beliefs which the gospel of Jesus Christ 
brings to bear upon them. Overand over again 
you say to yourself as some character falls and 
does not rise again, as some prodigal is turned 
away from the door, and some are confirmed 
in bitterness, and some pushed further in sin, 
and Providence is arraigned and condemned 
for all these consequences of life with the gos- 
pel left out of it: O, if some belief in Christ 
and his message were to break across all this, 
some notions of penitence. They have done 
at least this service for us—these Christless 
painters of human life—they have shown us 
that without Christ and his power human life 
is hopeless and divine Providence a ghastly 
cruelty. Butif out of this generation, by any 
possibility, there was wholly to die the faith 
of Christ’s power to renew the heart and open 
the wells of life, it could never be forgotten 
that aloug all these common roads of our life, 
our work, our duty men did find the wells 
dug for them by the greatest, purest, sanest 
life that ever lived, and that to His work and 
love for man, to the fountains he started on 
human life, they trace all the liberties, the 
relations, the forces they enjoy today. Breth- 
ren, therefore, our common life is everywhere 
glorious. Theair swarms with hope. There 
is no spot we can tread, no work we do, but 
was the field or trophy of some heroism, some 
victory of a brother spirit. But above all we 
have Christ. God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, but to obtain salvation by Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 





OONFIRMATION ADMISSIBLE. 


BY A. HUELSTER, PH. D., EDITOR OF THE 
KIRCHENBOTE. 


I had read in The Congregationalist about a 
pastor preparing a confirmation class during 
Lent, and said to myself, ‘‘ Well, it seems we 
have English churches that confirm just as 
well as some of our German churchesdo.” But 
in The Congregationalist of April 30 I tind the 
question asked, ‘‘ What is a confirmation class 
in a Congregational church, aad what place 
has any rite of confirmation in our churches?” 
The writer considers it an illustration of the 
ritualistic drift of our time—one feature of 
the anti-Puritan reaction. 

According to authoritative deliverances on 
the subject, Congregationalism stands princi- 
pally for the autonomy of the local church; 
it stands also for fellowship of the churches. 
Its individuality is, then, of a goverumental, 
and not cf a doctrinal, type. Not long ago 
the case of a noted man was cited, who, on 
being immersed, found it next to impossible 
to retain his membership in a presbytery, or 
to receive from the latter his credentials asa 
Presbyterian minister in good standirg, while 
he would bave found no such difficulty in a 
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Congregational association. Calvinism, mild 
Calvinism, Arminianism and Lutheranism are 
all found within the folds of our Congrega- 
tional churches. No doubt will be entertained 
as to the first two, but if any one should doubt 
the assertion as to the last two, I would refer 
him to the not inconsiderable number of Ar- 
minian Methodist ministers who are now pas- 
tors of Congregational churches, though their 
doctrinal beliefs have remained unchanged; 
and, from personal knowledge, I can state 
that, at least among our German churches, 
there are such who were Lutheran and in 
doctrine still are such. The Congregational 
demands made upon them when they were 
received into our church fellowship they could 
readily and sincerely assent to without ren- 
dering impossible the retaining of their doc- 
trinal Lutheranism. Of course, Reformed 
churches found it, if anything, still easier to 
enter into our fellowship without changing 
their doctrinal status. 

Now, as a general thing (German) Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches practice confirma- 
tion, and in comparatively many cases, it 
seems, have retained this practice on becom- 
ing Congregational. Are we to understand, 
then, that on this account they are not truly 
Congregational, though they come up to all 
other requirements’ If confirmation is de- 
cidedly antagonistic to the genius of Congre- 
gationalism, should this not have been plainly 
stated to churches, as above indicated, when 
they applied for admission to our fellowship? 
And if the council called to aid in organizing 
a church or to admit a church, as above, into 
fellowship took no exception to the rite of 
confirmation, but passed an affirmative vote 
with the full knowledge that such rite was 
practiced, has not in that case such reception 
the full force of permission, if not of (univer- 
sal) approval? 

But care should be taken, it seems to me, 
when a new church is founded and organized 
consisting, it may be, mainly of members 
who formerly affiliated with churches in 
which confirmation is practiced and who 
might wish to continue such practice All 
depends for the most part, at least in many 
cases, on the founder—if he introduces or con- 
tinues the practice any successor will find it 
next to impossible to effect a change. That is 
my case as pastor of my present (German) 
church. I found the people bent on the spec- 
ified observance on my arrival, and it would 
be very unwise to discontinue the usage 
against their wishes. When I came here con- 
firmation was an entirely new thing to me, 
i. e., the rite itself was, not the religious 
or catechetical instruction requisite thereto. 
Whether the rite is observed or not such in- 
struction ought, nevertheless, to be given chil- 
dren of suitable age. The teaching in Sun- 
day school is not sufficient, nor can preaching 
or any other impartation of religious knowl- 
edge take the place of persistent and faithful 
catechetical instruction by the pastor. Itisa 
rare opportunity to impress his pupils for 
good and to lead them to Christ. And if they 
profess faith in Christ and desire to become 
members of the church what can he do after 
they have made a good confession and the 
church has so voted but receive them. 

The rite of confirmation is in itself simple 
and even beautiful; the great danger is that 
people think it settles and perfects their 
Christianity, enabling it to pass muster de- 
spite all shortcomings. When, as here, I must 
perform the rite I try to make it unmistak- 
ably clear that there is no merit in it what- 
ever unless those confirmed live up to the sol- 
emn vow they make of love to God and faith- 
fulness in Christ’s service. 

Peete a SSS 


I had conceived a great prejudice against 
missions in the South Seas, but [ had no 
sooner come here than that prejudice was at 
first reduced and at last annihilated . Those 
who deblatterate against missions have only 
one thing to do—come and see them on tke 
epot.— Rubert Louis Stevenson. 
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The Home 
THE OHILDREN’S DAY. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS. 





{ wonder what they do this Children’s Day— 
Those little young-faced angels passed away 
From mother sight and mother arms. Ah me! 
I fain would know what Children’s Day can be 
In that bright city where they go! Once more 
| scan those pages often read before. 
[ see the little children, loved, caressed, 
And nestled with fond touches on his breast. 
{| think he surely must have loved them much, 
Those little children, when he said of such 
His Father’s kingdom was to be—the while 
He answered look with look, and smiie with 
smile. 


I know he cannot change, but is today 
The same as yesterday. I know the way 

Is not less easy now for little feet 

Than when adown each Galilean street 

They gladly ran to meet him. Ah, I know 

He holds them fast today, he loves them so! 
And then those little ones to you and me 
More near and dear than those of Galilee, 
Who took the sunshine with them when they 

passed 
seyond our sight—he surely holds them fast. 


This Children’s Day as sweetly on his breast 
The little, shy newcomers take their rest 
As those who feel his clasp no longer strange, 
Since many years ago they made the change 
rom mother arms to his. Our eyes are dim 
The while we listen to the children’s hymn, 
Each missing some small voice, or tender face, 
W hose absence seems to leave an empty space 
Among the palms and lilies. Yet we wear 
A smile upon our faces, for most fair 
We know that Jesus makes this Children’s 
Day 
For all the darlings who have passed away. 
Pa eae Re 

It would almost seem as if some women 
had forgotten to be wives in their zeal to 
show themselves devoted mothers, In an 
age when children’s rights are so strenu- 
ously insisted on is there not danger that 
the ‘little dears’? may monopolize the 
rights of the ‘‘ big dears’’—the husbands 
and fathers who are toiling in this world of 
fierce competition and wearing anxiety? 
Life was never harder for the average busi- 
ness man than now. Henever needed more 
the steadying, soothing influence of a rest- 
ful home. But in many cases women are 
too much absorbed with their children to 
minister as they ought to the head of the 
household. Hard-working men need and 
appreciate sympathy, not of the obtrusive, 
fussy sort, but the quiet pervasive sort 
which anticipates small wants, keeps petty 
worries out of sight and radiates cheer as a 
flower exhales its perfume. 


That was a choice bit of advice which a 
Christian mother gave her young daughter 
as she started on her summer vacation: 
‘Look out for the dull folk and try to 
cheer them up.’’ People who have many 
interests in life can hardly understand the 
forms of ennui which oppress those who 
have few resources within themselves, and 
seldom come in contact with the busy, 
bustling outside world. Elderly people, in 
particular, suffer from a nameless dread of 
the future which a half-hour’s chat with 
a bright young girl would do much to 
dissipate. Dreary surroundings, lack of 
fresh literature, no opportunity to see new 
faces, small knowledge of what is happen- 
ing in the world of politics or science are 
some of the causes which contribute to 
dullness and discouragement. It requires 
only a little tact and thoughtfulness to 
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cheer up those who are thus circum- 
stanced, and the ministry, though simple, 
is most rewarding. 


A more striking contrast in the training 
of little children can hardly be imagined 
than is afforded between the beautiful sug- 
gestions which cluster around Children’s 
Day and those awakened by reading Ouida’s 
study of royalty inthe June Forum. Speak- 
ing of the youthful king of Spain, now 
eleven, and the still younger crown prince 
of Prussia, aged eight, she says that only 
one thought—that of war—fills their boyish 
minds. The former climbs on Marshal 
Campos’s knees and begs to be told how 
Moors were killed in Morocco, Cubans in 
Cuba, and how many years he will have to 
wait before he, too, can have the joy of kill- 
ing them. The pompous little German 
lieutenant is bewitched with gold lace and 
buttons and both children are being edu- 
cated to find their toys in military science, 
their theater in the battle-field. Thus the 
appetite for war is cultivated from early in- 
fancy, although both profess the religion of 
the Prince of Peace. The lads of their own 
age who now run before their carriages, 
shouting their names with joyous outcry, 
may be for them, a score of years hence, 
crippled, maimed, riddled with shot, torn 
with explosive bullets and drowned by tor- 
pedoes. What a significant contrast to the 
way in which American children are taught 
the principles of human equality and free- 
dom! 


THE SUMMER SUNDAY. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








Here it is once more, the beautiful Sun- 
day of the summer, when the heat lies on 
the landscape in silver waves of veiling 
haze, when the air is full of music and 
the flowers bloom and the harvests ripen, 
and on every hand natare beckons and life 
invites. The beautiful summer Sunday, 
God’s Eden gift to the toiling children of 
men, yet how lightly we prize it, and how 
readily we trample on its hours of peace 
and barter its precious privileges! I say 
“we” advisedly, because if American Chris- 
tians are aware that there is a decline in 
its observance they cannot shirk the re- 
sponsibility for it. At our doors lies the 
blame if the ignorant, the poor, or the 
thoughtless, and those who are none of 
these, but frankly and unfeignedly worldly 
instead, openly break the Lord’s Day. 

Whenever an avowedly Christian house- 
hold in any community shall consistently 
and constantly keep Sunday, there will be a 
higher tone to public sentiment in that 
place, All households will feel it. When- 
ever and wherever every professing Chris- 
tian, in any town or village, stands stead- 
fastly for the tranquil observance of the 
Lord’s Day, there will be a rallying to his 
side of otbers as ready to follow good lead- 
ership as bad. The danger lies in an easy 
letting down of the bars in our looser social 
attitudes, in our condoning of matters once 
regarded as unlawful for the Lord’s disci- 
ples on his day. 

Especially on vacations and when absent 
from home let us be careful to keep fast by 
our ordinary home customs. The word 
said in other days needs often to be re- 
peated. In the inn by the sea, in the moun- 
tain resort, at the beautiful country house 
of a friend, let not Sunday be secularized. 
‘‘A holy reverence all that day’’ should 
befit our moods and manner. If there is an 
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open sanctuary let us seek it, thus uphold- 
ing the local chureh and encouraging the 
pastor. If we can gather in the evening 
for sacred music, that the day may be 
rounded out with praise, let us not neglect 
the opportunity. Our Sunday reading, too, 
let it be of a sort that provides for spiritual 
elevation. 

The traveler who is likely to meet little 
children in her summer jaunts may carry 
with her a few pictures, leaflets and story 
books appropriate to Sunday and find many 
a quiet opportunity of thus sowing good 
seed. Not all children of the well-to-do 
are taught about God, and one finds little 
folk in purple and fine linen as ignorant of 
him who came to save as the children of 
the slums, A summer Sunday may afford 
an open door to minister sweetly and unob 
trusively to some of these, and the blessed 


results may be known in after days. And 


if they are never known here what matteis 
it, since God knows. 

If we are to keep intact the day of which 
our fathers thought so highly that they 
rested on it, even when first arrived on our 
shores, the day which is our dearest heri- 
tage, we must be aware of danger to it 
and alert to protect our precious American 
Sunday. American? Yes. Jewish? Yes. 
Christian? Yes. Old as the world? Yes. 
Dear as the heart of the infinite Father and 
full of heavenly sweetness? Yes and for- 
ever, yes. 


— EE —— 


HOW ABOUT AMUSEMENTS? 


BY REV. JOHN DE PEU, 





Among the practical problems that per- 
plex young Christians—and some older 
Christians as well—there is none more per- 
sistent than the one suggested by the 
question, How about amusements? What 
amusements may a Christian conscien- 
tiously engage in? Is there any touchstone 
by which we may distinguish the true and 
reject the base metal? In this, as in all of 
life, guidance is to be sought through a dis- 
covery of principles rather than by multi- 
plying precepts. And each disciple must 
make for himself the application of those 
principles to his own conduct, recognizing 
that his own conscience and experience 
are safer guides than others’ criticisms or 
cajoleries. 

A guard may be set against excess, and 
equally against defect. For we find preva- 
lent two extreme theories of life, neither of 
which is wholly wise. One theory is exem- 
plified by those who live for sensuous en- 
joyment, making mere pleasuring the chief 
end of life, which both sober reason and the 
Christian spirit condemn. As man was de- 
signed to be more than a monkey, he ought 
not to be satisfied with a mere monkey life 
of eating and drinking and playing pranks. 
The other extreme is exemplified in that 
severe, and now rare, asceticism which es- 
timates things as evil in proportion to the 
pleasure they afford, and makes life only a 
prolonged suicide. But it is enough for us 
to know that ‘‘ the Son of Man came eating 
and drinking’’; that he appreciated and 
shared social amenities; and that he ap- 
pointed the disciples’ place, where his own 
had been, in the world though not of the 
world. It is plain, then, that somewhere 
in the middle ground between these two 
extremes the sphere of the ideal life is to 
be found—not in the unlimited indulgence 
of every appetite, not in ascetic separation 
from all that is naturally enjoyable. 

Every one needs more or less diversion 
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and entertainment. The Master recognized 
such a need in his disciples when they re- 
turned from their exciting and exhausting 
missionary tour, and he invited them to 
camp out in a retired spot that they might 
rest a while. Neither work nor play is to 
be esteemed as an end sufficient in it- 
self. Each is to be regarded as a means 
toward the perfect development of the hu- 
man soul in the full completeness of all 


its powers and capacities. Practical ex- 


perience shows that no one can attain, or 


retain, his highest efficiency in body, mind 
and spirit through uninterrupted and unre- 
lieved toil. After prolonged application to 
one task we gain power through diversion. 
After prolonged mental strain we gain new 
energy through being for a time enter- 
tained without mental effort. After pro- 
tracted confinement to the lessons that sor- 
row teaches we may need to be brought 
nearer to our fellows, and may gain power 
to use our new-found wisdom through be- 
ing taught to laugh once more. 

Play is often the best, and sometimes 
the only needed, physic. An old legend 
represents the apostle John as finding 
diversion and entertainment in the care 
of a tame partridge, whereby he learned 
more highly to revere both the Creator 
and his every creature. Luther wrote 
better and preached better because of the 
hours over his flute. That prince among 
modern prophets, Charles Kingsley, who was 
as enthusiastic in his fishing as in his philan- 
thropy, gave harassed and heartsick Chris- 
tians a hint worth heeding in his criticism 
of Frank Headley, the young curate in Two 
Years Ago, a man who worked hard enough 
but who never had learned to play whole- 
heartedly. In the long run the hardest 
player will make the hardest worker. We 
work best by not working always. The 
bow that is never unbent loses in time its 
elasticity. Spirits to keep their strength 
must sometimes be relieved of their tension. 

There is one word that will keep us at 
the right point of view in discussing and 
judging the utility of any amusement or 
sport or method of entertainment — recre- 
ation. This word will serve as the touch- 
stone we have been seeking. It will dis- 
tinguish the gold from the base metal. Ap- 
ply this test to all the amusements that 
come under discussion. Are they true 
‘‘recreations’’? Are you in body, mind 
and spirit stronger, fresher, better for 
them? The amusements that ‘ re-create’’ 
are healthful and desirable, are to be ap- 
proved and cultivated. But if, on the other 
hand, any particular amusement, however 
pleasing it may be, is not ‘re-creating,”’ 
if it exhausts vital power instead of re- 
storing it, if it leaves you with less energy 
of body, mind and spirit, less ready for 
concentrated and continuous work, with 
less capacity for inspiration and less cour- 
age for self-denial, if, in short, it makes 
you less of a man, less of a woman, that 
sufficiently condenms it so far as your con- 
duct is concerned. Thus the general ques- 
tion must be made particular in each 
instance, and may be answered by being 
resolved into the intermediate question—Is 
the amusement a true means of ‘‘recrea- 
tion’’ ? 





Housekeepers, by the food they provide, by 
the couches they spread, by the books they 
introduce, by the influences they bring around 
their homes, are deciding the physical, in- 
tellectual, moral and eternal destiny of the 
race.— Talmage. 





A LYRIO OF JOY: 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, a snowdrift in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts 
free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood, 
And all of their singing was, “ Earth, it is 
well!’”’ 
And all of their dancing was, “ Life, thou 
art good!”’ 
—Bliss Carman in Century. 


ee 


QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 





In the Museum of Paintings in K6ln, as 
the Germans say, and Cologne, as the Ameri- 
cans call it, there hangs a life-size picture 
of Louise, the beautiful queen of Prussia, 
painted by Gustave Carl Ludwig Richter in 
1879, She is represented as coming down 
the steps of the palace, clad in a simple 
white woolen gown with heavy embroidery 
around the bottom of the skirt, which rests 





upon the steps ather back. The neck is low, 
the sleeves are short, and the waist is tied 
by a pale pink ribbon. A dark blue velvet 
mantle bordered with ermine hangs from 
her right shoulder and is folded over her 
right arm, which rests upon her breast, 
while her left hand keeps the robe from fall- 
ing. A white scarf is bound loosely about 
her head and neck and a star shines above 
her forehead. Her bright blue eyes look 
out from a fair, lovely face. 

There are many paintings of this much 
loved woman, but this is considered the 
most beautiful of all. Itissaid that Richter 
was asked to paint a spiritual and patriotic 
picture for the museum at Cologne and 
chose for his subject Prussia’s queen, Lou- 
ise. He studied the many portraits of the 
queen made during her life and selected the 
features of the one which Kaiser William 
considered to represent most satisfactorily 
his dear mother. It is also related that at 
an evening reception the kaiser, on seeing a 
certain beautiful woman descending a stair- 
case, exclaimed: ‘‘How like my mother 
she is!’’ and that this suggested to Richter 
the painting of the queen coming down 
the palace steps, for which the same lady 
served as a model. 

Louise was a Mecklenburg princess who 





wards Frederick William III., king of Prus- 
sia. She was the mother of two kings, 
Frederick William IV. and William I. who 
became emperor of Germany and was known 
as Kaiser William I., the grandmother of 
Emperor Frederick III., and the great- 
grandmother of the present Emperor Wil- 
liam II. She was born at Hanover, in 1776, 
and as her mother died when she was very 
young she went to live with her grand- 
mother at Darmstadt. She was a sweet 
child, having those unselfish traits which 
made her so much loved by all who knew 
her. Her youth was spent much like that 
of other girls, the time being occupied with 
her studies, of which history was her favor- 
ite, with her music and sewing. We read 
in one account of Louise being taught to 
embroider stockings for herself and sisters. 
She was married to Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam when she was seventeen years old, and 
her sister, Frederika, wedded Prince Louis, 
the brother of Frederick William, at the 
same time. When the procession entered 
Berlin, these two beautiful princesses in the 
great golden chariot of state were greeted 
under a triumphal arch by eighty children 
dressed in white and wearing wreaths and 
garlands of flowers. A double wedding 
was celebrated in the old palace at Berlin. 

Louise loved children and had many par- 
ties for them. At one of her birthday /étes 
the children played the game of chrysalis 
and butterfly, just as the little ones of to- 
day play in the kindergarten. There were 
as many children as Louise was years old 
wrapped in gray coverings on the floor, 
from which they crawled out and, spread- 
ing the most beautiful, gauzy wings, flew 
and fluttered and whirled about the palace 
hall to the tones of sweet music. One day 
when she had become queen, as she was 
walking in the garden, some boys were 
playing rudely, chasing each other as boys 
will, when one of them tumbled against the 
queen. He was greatly frightened at this 
breach of manners, but all his fears van- 
ished as she caught the little fellow up in 
her arms and kissed him, saying: ‘‘ Boys 
will be boys.” 

Louise was a devoted mother and spent 
many happy hours in the nursery, playing 
at horse and soldiers with her boys, telling 
them stories and singing lullabies as she 
rocked them into dreamland. There was 
a nest full of little ones—Frederick William, 
who would one day be king, William and 
Charlotte, little Ferdinand, whose death 
while he was a baby brought such grief to 
the queen, Charles and Alexandrine, then 
the little Louise and last the baby Albert. 
A pretty story is told of how a poorly clad 
little girl went one day to the queen, who 
was playing with her children in a garden, 
and, not knowing whom she approached, 
asked the beautiful woman to buy some 
cornflowers. The queen, full of sympathy, 
spoke kindly to the child and learned from 
her that she had a sick mother at home who 
could earn nothing. The queen bought 
all her flowers, rewarding her generously, 
then showed the little Charlotte, who after- 
ward became the empress of Russia, and 
the little William, who became emperor of 
Germany, how they could make wreaths 
without scissors, pointing out the simple 
beauty of the flowers as she put the wreath 
on Charlotte’s head. The children never 
forgot this lesson and when, a few years 
later, their mother died, the cornflower, 
which is like our bachelor’s button, became 


married Prince Frederick William, after- their favorite blossom. 
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The wars of Napoleon brought trouble 
to Germany and sadness to the queen. She 
was sent a long way off from her Berlin 
home with her children, but tried to keep 
happy for their sake, until a severe illness 
came to her and she lay ill for many weeks, 
yet her faith in God never wavered. In a 
letter to her father she says, ‘‘ Better times 
will surely come; our faith in him who is 
all goodness assures me of this,’”’ and then 
she tells him of her home life and the chil- 
dren, who are her greatest comfort. News 
came to her from the battle-field of the vic- 
tories gained by the French over her hus- 
band, the king, and she sometimes went 
herself to the field of war, riding about on 
horseback speaking words of comfort to 
the German soldiers, who rallied around 
her, promising to fight for and save their 
beloved land for the sake of so beautiful, 
so brave, so heroic a queen. 

When the war was over and Louise went 
back to Berlin in a splendid coach with 
lilac colored linings, which had been sent 
as a gift, she was accompanied by a long 
procession, and cheers and music welcomed 
her everywhere. But sickness again pros- 
trated her, and for many weeks she lay 
patiently suffering; yet with the return of 
spring came renewed strength, and soon 
after her thirty-fourth birthday she made 
a long talked of visit to her father and the 
grandmother with whom she had spent her 
childhood. But the journey was too ex- 
hausting. Weaker and weaker grew the 
lovely queen, until in the bright sunshine 
of one summer morning, with her hands 
clasped in those of her husband, her two 
darling boys, Frederick William and Wil- 
liam, standing by her side, she turned her 
head gently and said, ‘I am dying, O 
Jesus, make it easy.” 

All Germany mourned the death of this 
noble woman and queen, who will forever 
live in the hearts of her people. She lies 
buried in a quiet corner of the garden at 
Charlottenburg, one of her favorite spots, 
her resting place marked by a marble figure 
of herself reclining peacefully on a couch 


as in sleep. 
=e 


THE ART OF FINDING HAPPINESS. 


In a helpful talk on this subject in the 
English magazine called The Young Woman 
Rev. James Thew develops the thought that 
the major part of our appointed happiness in 
this world is simply missed through careless- 
ness or want of thought. He says: 


Consider for a moment what comparative 
trifles will give pleasure—sometimes almost 
rapture—to certain minds. A bit of com- 
monplace natural scenery, a fearless expres- 
sion of honest opinion, a small deed of 
kindness, the merriment of a little child, 
the rosy light of a humble English home— 
these things can impart a joy of no mean 
order to a heart that is capable of receiving 
it. And when we remember that life is 
made up of such and similar things, we see 
what that man or woman misses who has 
not been, in some sort, schooled to per- 
ceive them, It is truly pitiful to think 
how much the great majority of people 
miss in this way. It is not that they are 
deliberately morose. It is not that they 
affect a contemptuous indifference. They 
simply do not understand the charm of 
common things. 

The main difference, I believe, between 
two human beings, in the matter I am 
speaking of, lies in this: the one finds his 
happiness where alone it is to be found, if 
ever it be found, at his feet; while the other 
seeks it anywhere but there. At his feet— 
in the common arrangements of life, in the 
everyday relationships of life, in the patches 
of sunlight that lie even on the dreariest 
and most monotonous paths of life, and not 
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in the romantic, the extreme, the superla- 
tive. You shall take the wealthiest man 
you know, and, supposing him to be pos- 
sessed of a truly rational soul, you will find 
that the extent to which he is happy is the 
extent to which he is capable of seeing into 
and enjoying common things—the affec- 
tions of home, the humanities, the chari- 
ties, the love of friends, the companionship 
of good books, the worship of the house of 
God and the numberless deeds of daily, 
patient, though unrecorded, heroism, of 
which only those who are “ willingly igno- 
rant’? are, or need be, ignorant at all. The 
question for all who desire to add to their 
legitimate happiness is this, Can we pick 
it up on our appointed journey, or is our ap- 
pointed journey converted into a laborious 
attempt to produce it elsewhere? The one 
is the method by which, with a quick eye 
and a warm heart, the desert can be made 
to blossom like the rose. The other would 
change the very garden of the Lord intoa 
dry and thirsty land. 





WATER FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 

More illness is caused by impure drinking 
water than is generally attributed to this 
cause, and the great army of summer travel- 
ers and bicycle riders will do well to heed 
this advice of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards in an 
article published in The American Kitchen 
Magazine: 


In general it may be said that a public 
water supply drawn from a pond or reser- 
voir is less liable to be unsafe than are coun- 
try wells, in spite of the fact that the water 
may be warm, of a brown color and even 
have a distinct taste. Such water has been 
stored and exposed tosun and air fora time 
sufficient to allow of the dying out of most 
disease germs, if any had found their way 
into its sources. Also the water sheds of 
such town supplies are usually thinly set- 
tled so that the danger is at a minimum. 
In the case of running water the conditions 
are quite different. It has been a practice 
too long allowed, although not unrebuked, 
to use a stream for the joint purpose ofa 
sewer and of a water supply, and conse- 
quently unfiltered water from any stream 
is to be looked upon with suspicion, until 
proved to be innocent... . 

It seems like an act of vandalism to say 
anything which shall destroy a man’s faith 
in ‘the well at grandfather’s’’ or ‘at 
Uncle John’s,’’ with its unfailing supply of 
clear cold water, so refreshing, but in grand- 
father’s time one or two gallons a day fur- 
nished a sufficient quantity for the needs of 
each individual, and even if this amount, 
after being used was poured on the ground 
in the immediate neighborhood of the well 
to percolate slowly through the soil and 
thus serve to keep up the supply, the capac- 
ity of the soil was in no way overtaxed, and 
the water thus used over and over again 
was well purified each time and was not, as 
a rule, dangerous. But now that the old 
homestead is occupied for several months 
in the year by those who have become ac 
customed to the generous allowance of 
American cities, twenty, fifty or even 100 
gallons a day for each person, the old well 
has greater demands made upon it, the sur- 
rounding ground ceases’ to be an efficient 
filter and the water, still cold and colorless, 
may become, before any one notices taste 
or odor, 80 contaminated as to carry disease, 
if not death, to the thirsty traveler who, 
heated and tired, takes a deep draught from 
the tin dipper hanging so invitingly on the 
pump, and who will never know where he 
“caught”? typhoid fever. The summer 
boarders, too, may have returned to the 
city home before disease developed in any 
of them. 

Is there, then, no longer safety in drink- 
ing water? Indeed there is, but only from 
a known source. The majority of large 
towns are supplied with safe water, but it 
needs the eye of the trained observer to find 
it along country roads and in small summer 
resorts, and the best advice which can be 
given to the summer traveler who regards 
health as of first consequence is, not to 
drink unboiled water or milk in any doubt- 
ful circumstances; better go thirsty half a 
day than to lose three months’ time by an 
attack of fever, 
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The deepest prayer a human being can 
breathe was uttered by the Psalmist centu 
ries ago: **O, knit my heart unto thee!” 





Dear children, ye ought not to cease from 
hearing or declaring the word of God be- 
cause you do not always live according to 
it, nor keep it in mind. For inasmuch as 
you love it and crave after it, it will assur- 
edly be given unto you. But when ye hear 
the word of God surrender yourselves 
wholly to it as if for eternity with a full 
purpose of will to retain it in your mind 
and to order your life according to it; and 
let it sink down right deep into your heart 
as into an eternity. If afterward it should 
come to pass that you should let it slip and 
never think of it again, yet the love and as- 
piration which once really existed live for- 
ever before God and in him ye shall find 
the fruit thereof; that is to all eternity it 
shall be better for you than if you had 
never felt them.—John Tauler, 





The more you do God’s work within your- 
selves, the more he will give you the oppor- 
tunity of doing external work for him.— 
Neale. 





The confidence of a power always at work 
within us, manifesting itself in our power- 
lessness, a love filling up our lovelessness, 
a wisdom surmounting our folly, the knowl- 
edge of our own right to glory in this love, 
power and wisdom, the certainty that we 
can do all righteous acts by submitting to 
this righteous Being and thateve do them 
best when we walk in a line chosen for us, 
not of our own choosing—this is strength 
surely and nothing else, which carries 
through earth and lifts us into heaven.— 
F. D. Maurice. 





O dull of heart inclosed doth lie, 
In each ‘‘ Come, Lord,” a “ Here am I.” 
Thy love, thy longing are not thine, 
Reflections of a love divine: 
Thy very prayer to thee was given, 
Itself a messenger from heaven. 

—Rh. CU. Trench. 





© Lord, who bast given us these 
treasures of ecartbh’s strength and op= 
portunity in eartben vessels that we 
migbt learn the need of trust in thee, 
belp us so to use and cbherisb our frail 
bodies that they may be most effective 
for the work whicb tbou bast given us 
to d0: Pardon our transgressions and 
sbortcomings. Make us strong to labor, 
patient for endurance, filleO—as becom= 
etb temples of thy Spirit—witb all pur= 
ity, girded and ready for all service. 
belp us to keep the nigbtlp and weekly 
test whicb thou bast appointed witb 
willing and obedient bearts. May sleep 
tefresb us, food nourish us and pleasure 
bring us no regret. Preserve us from 
the sbame and folly of fdleness and from 
the temptation to presumptuous over= 
wotk for merely earthly gains; but when 
the bour of need appears, and for thy 
love or for the service of thy cbil= 
dren we are called to work beyond our 
strengtb, restore us, if it please thee, 
or accept our sactifice for the sake of 
Christ, who denied not bis body for our 
need. And when these eartben vessels 
of our sense and strengtb are broken, 
receive our spirits for the sake of Christ 
our Lord, Amen, 
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Mothers in Council. 


THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS. 


A distinguished educator has said, ‘Give 
me the first seven years of achild’s life and 
you may have all the rest.’”’ The value of 
these early years is forcibly illustrated in the 
biography of one of the greatest philanthro- 
pists of modern times, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. His childhood was singularly lonely 
and neglected. His parents cared nothing for 
his society, and, untroubled by any ideas of 
parental duty, they gave him over entirely to 
the care of the servants, 

Fortunately for the sensitive child and for 
the world, the nurse to whose care he was 
specially intrusted for the first seven years of 
his life was a kind-hearted woman and a de- 
vout Christian. She soon won the heart of 
the susceptible child, and planted therein the 
seed which afterward brought forth such 
abundant fruit. She taught him to believe in 
a loving God and developed a desire to serve 
him by being helpful to his fellow-creatures. 
She taught him a prayer which the great earl 
never forgot to repeat daily throughout his 
long and busy life. He was wont to say that 
this prayer had been of more value to him 
than all the religious teachings of later years. 
When this good woman died she left him her 
watch, and to his dying day tbe earl would 
wear no other, saying, ‘It was left to me by 
the best friend I ever had.’ At seven years 
of age he was sent away to a boys’ school, 
which he describes as one of the worst in 
England. Here he learned little and suffered 
brutal treatment. Shrinking from the society 
of the rough boys, he lived on the memory 
and love of his one true friend, and thus her 
teaching sank deeper into his life. 

The work which this nobleman accom- 
plished for the neglected and helpless classes, 
especially for the cruelly abused factory chil- 
dren, is known throughout the world. He 
gave up ease, political advancement and pop- 
ularity, and accepted in their place unceasing 
labor, neglect and even persecution that he 
might become the champion of the working 
people in Parliament. That he might know 
for himself their condition he spent his leisure 
hours in the factories and mines, in the homes 
of the poor and the haunts of the outcast, and 
was kvown among them as “ our earl.” 

When near the close of his life the earl said 
to a friend, with a touching tenderness of 
tone, “‘I simply cannot bear to leave this 
world with so much misery in it.” His won- 
derful example is especially encouraging to 
those who, even in the humblest ways, are 
ministering to childhood. Let the teachings 
of the first seven years of a child’s life be as 
truly spiritual as were those of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and all the influences of after years can- 
not easily turn the mind from the early ideal. 

MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, 


GUIDING THE CONVERSATION OF CHILDREN. 


Much has been written in reference to di- 
recting the reading of children. Of equal im- 
portance is the direction of their conversation. 
Many opportunities for securing this end are 
wasted in the average household. Possibly 
the mealtime is as favorable an occasion as 
any, for the family is then all together. The 
boys and girls rush home from school and are 
apt to eat their dinners in the same hurried 
way. It is needless to speak of the physical 
injury resulting from such habits. If some 
interesting topic of conversation were intro- 
duced in which the children could join, at 
least by asking questions, two results would 
be secured—a quiet, orderly dinner and a 
fund of information which would educate as 
much as the instruction at school. 

Mothers often long to accomplish this, but 
fail because no special plan is formed. One 
feasible method which has been tested is 
along the line of biography. The lives of 
noted people told in story formjnever fail to 








interest children. Real life, a “‘ true story” 
always attracts. Anecdotes about Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and other famous characters in 
our nation’s history could be narrated. Noth- 
ing can be more fascinating than the life of 
Marcus Whitman—his indomitable persever- 
ance and courage, his martyrdom and the 
college founded as his monument. Such a 
narrative cannot be related without furnish- 
ing much information regarding the early 
history of our country. The lives of eminent 
authors and poets, artists and sculptors, 
kings and queens, also furnish an ivexhaus- 
tible fund from which to draw. Many of 
these things are touched upon even in pri- 
mary schools, and great will be the delight of 
the children to be able to share in the con- 
versation by telling what they already know. 
Important cities and other places of inter- 
est may be talked about in the same way. 
The conversation on Sunday may be directed 
along the line of religious biography or the 
story of the Sunday school lesson. 

Lack of time for preparation cannot be 
made an excuse. Who does not have at least 
ten minutes a day that is often wasted, in 
which a book might be taken up and the 
necessary information secured? Children 
brought up in homes where care is taken to 
furnish the mind with food as well as the 
body become intelligent and refined and 
good conversers. In future years they will 
look back with delight to the bours spent 
with father and mother at the social meal. 

Mrs. Dwicut M. Pratt. 


GAIN CONFIDENCE EARLY. 


If mothers would secure their children’s 
confidence when they are little they would 
have a hold upon their boys and girls which 
would be of great satisfaction as they grow 
to years of manhood and womanhood. A 
mother who has thus gained the confidence of 
her children is able, now that they have come 
to the inquiring age, to answer many serious 
questions for them, the agreement having 
been made while they were quite young that 
they should always come to her with puz- 
zling questions about the use or development 
of their bodies, rather than seek knowledge 
from theircompanions. Everything is treated 
sacredly, and although it was not an easy 
thing to answer questions from her boy of 
eleven about his origin, yet it was truthfully 
done, and she felt repaid when he put his 
arms around her neck and with tears in his 
eyes said, ‘‘ Why, mamma, it seems as if I 
loved you better now.”’ These children have 
kept their promise and their mother is their 
only confidante in these sacred matters. 

This is a suggestion for young mothers, for 
it is not easy to commence with children who 
have begun to think for themselves. The 
time is when they are little and you have all 
their sweet confidence. Much of the sorrow 
and distress of family life would be avoided 
if mothers pursued this course. A. L. H. 
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A NIGHT IN JUNE. 
BY GRACE 7. SPEAR. 


The golden censers of the skies 
Are swinging, pale and low, 
While, close at hand, the fireflies 
Their flickering torches show. 


The incense laden summer breeze 
That sways the flowers nigh 

Croons o’er the nestlings in the trees 
A drowsy lullaby. 


And myriad flute-like voices tell 
The hour of rest is here. 

The katydids the chorus swell, 
The frogs are piping clear. 


In reverence I buw my head 
And softly breathe a prayer 

To him whose wondrous love has ma !e 
The world so sweet and fair: 


**O, may no sinful thought or word 
This heavenly music jar, 

This symphony of breeze and bird, 
Of insect, flower and star. 


‘* But, through thine influence, graciously 
My spirit so attune 

That I shall be at one with thee, 
As is this night of June.”’ 


— 


The advantage of study, I expect, is pot in 
the number of things we learn by it, but sim- 
ply that it teaches us the one thing worth 
knowing—not what, but bow to think. Nv- 
body can learn that from other people.—Jumes 
Russell Lowell. ‘ 





Individual 
Strawberry 
Shortcakes 


Sift with one quart of flour two teaspoonfu s 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder and one-half tea- 
spoon salt. Rub in shortening (one-Lalf cup 
butter and one tablespoon lard) and wet 
with enough sweet milk or water to make a 
soft dough. Handle as little as possible and 
roll out about one inch thick. Cut the desired 
size with biscuit cutter and bake twenty min- 
utes in a quick oven. Break in half and 
butter. 

Have ready a quart of berries, crushed and 
sweetened with one small cup of granulated 
sugar. Place lower half of biscuit, buttered 
side up, on plate on which it is to be served; 
cover with crushes berries, then on top the 
upper half, buttered side up, cover again 
with crushed berries, and serve at once with 
or without cream or strawberry sauce. 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder “ Pure and Sure.” 








a Pure- Delicious-Nutritious- 





| WALTER BAKER & CO, ume 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


*AYOID IMITATIONS: 





The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ON EVERY CAN. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


what this picture means—that at 
last we have heard from our Arctic 
boy, Pomiuk! The letter came from Dr. 
Grenfell, who is on a hurried trip to Eng- 
land, while waiting for the ice-blockade to 
break and let him sail away to the north-land. 


D*™= BOYS AND GIRLS: You know 


QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OxForD, ENG. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I write just one line from 
the classic walls of my old college to send you 
good news. I heard from Dr. Robinson, my 
co-worker in Labrador, yesterday. All well; 
went to the North, Hopedale, on Jan. 9. 
Pomiuk was alive, although not well yet. 
Dr. R. thinks he is a little stronger. He has 
been baptized under the name of Gabriel. He 
is very bright, very cheerful and very happy. 
Much blessing has attended Dr. R.’s labors, 
especially in the conversion of a well-known 
man, who writes me, “I never knew what 
happiness was before.’”’ What a Master we 
serve! I sail May 30 for St. John’s and my 
time is brief, but I am so deeply rejoicing 
over this first news that I had to pass it on. 
O how keenly I long for the first view again 
of the rock-bound Labrador! 
WILFRED GRENFELL. 
P.S. Please don’t forget I’m 
an honorary Cornerer! I often 
look into the now valued Corner 
Scrap-Book. We are going to 
adopt a similar one for our 
Young Trawlers’ Union. You 
will hear more of that anon. 
In answer to your question 
about dogs [see Corner Scrap- 
Book, April 30], No, our dogs 
seldom or never bark. They 
sing often all night! They also 
bite. Dr. Watts should have 
written, ‘‘ Let dogs delight to 
howl and bite,” if he meant 
‘* Huskie” dogs! 


Next to hearing that Po- 
miuk, who was left so low 
last summer, after his long 
and terrible experience, is still 
alive, we are rejoiced to know 
that he is counted by the 
Moravians a disciple of Jesus 
and has been received into 
their church. What a show- 
ing this is of ‘the kindness 
and love of God our Saviour 
toward man,”’ that the poor little heathen 
boy, left to perish on the ground in 
desolate Labrador, with no one to care 
either for his body or soul, has been in the 
good providence of our God raised up to 
life, has learned of Christ and his salvation, 
and received a new name, even the name of 
the angel of God! Let us thank him for 
this and pray still for our far-away friend, 
that he may be kept by the power of God 
worthy of his new faith and his new name. 

The next letter in my pile is not from 
frozen Labrador, but from sunny Italy: 

FLORENCE. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...The warm Italian 
sunshine streams in at the window and the 
voices of little children float up from the 
street below. I am reminded of the Corner 
whenever special bits of childlife confront 
me. I have come to the conclusion that chil- 
dren are children the world over. Here, as 
well as in America, I notice that they play 
leap-frog, that they come merrily out of school 
when the noonhour strikes, and that they put 
up jokes on one another and on the passing 
traveler. In Rome I was interested in notic- 
ing the circles and lines on the pavement in 
the Roman Forum, showing the games the 
old Romans used to play, resembling, it is 
said, the modern game of chess. I cannot 
now tell you of sundry adventures I have had 
with cats, but I must mention a little cun- 
— three-year old et I met in Rome, who 
could speak English, French and _ Italian 
equally well. er mother is English, her 
father is Italian and her grandmother French. 


One allusion in the above letter recalls a 
question recently asked by a Corner boy: 


What was the “ Roman Forum” mentioned 
in last week’s Congregationalist ? 


Perhaps if the first correspondent is still 
in Italy he will explain it. No, I see by ref- 
erence to the Corner of May 7 that it is 
the “*Roman Forum in London’’ that was 
spoken of by Katharine. So we must leave 
it to Katharine herself, or—a bright thought 
strikes me—to the Home Editor, who sailed 
on her pilgrimage to England a week 
ago today, thus assuring a letter from 
her! 

These different travelers across the ocean 
remind me that I have had, since I wrote 
the last Corner, an ocean trip myself, which 
I ought to tell you of. I took ship in Bos- 
ton and landed a half hour later—in Win 
throp! You read the letter two weeks ago 
from a new Cornerer there? Well, it was 
a mere accident that it happened to be 
printed that day, when an ‘ecclesiastical 
council”? met in that seaside town to start 
the new church I spoke of. It was my day 


in Boston, and seeing others on their way 


join in due time and rejoice in ‘“‘a new 


name,”’ 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Another Verse from Anne Bradstreet. ‘The 
Despotic Foreman left it out last week, and 
now he must restore it. It is from her poem 
on Spring, and is very pretty: 


The primrose pale, and azure violet 

Among the virduous grass hath nature set, 

That when the Sun on his love, the earth, doth 
shine, 

These might, as lace, set out her garment fine. 

The fearfull bird his little house now builds 

In trees and walls, in Cities and in fields. 

The outside strong, the inside warm and neat : 

A natural Artificer compleat. 

Great Oaks. What troubles me still more, 
D. F. left out the items I had carefully writ- 
ten to follow our first American poet’s beauti- 
ful stanza about the “stately Oak,” and her 
query about its age. I wished you to have 
the note of another historic tree to add to 
your list given recently in the Scrap-book. In 

England it is far better known 





there I went too. The course along the 
North Shore was, I suppose, the same over 
which Governor Winthrop and the Brad- 
streets, spoken of last week, came from 
Salem to found Boston. Yes, for we passed 
** Governor’s,”’ with Fort Winthrop on it! 

The ocean voyage over, we were met on 
the shore, not by wild Indians with feathers 
in their hair, but by a company of bright 
boys with ‘‘G. U.’’ inscribed on their caps. 
I supposed that meant that we were to go 
up with them, or perhaps it stood for Grand 
Union, but they denied both. A councilor 
afterwards suggested Growing Upward, but 
in vain. I presume it is the secret symbol 
of their organization, which nobody can 
know, but I venture one more guess—Gen- 
tlemanly Ushers! That is what they were, 
at any rate. One of them, who may be de- 
scended from Capt. John Smith, escorted 
me to the beautiful avenue close to the 
ocean, and there I found my little corre- 
spondent playing on the beach with seaweed, 
other children with sand wheelbarrows, and 
a fisherman repairing a lobster pot. 

Of course you don’t care about the 
**council,’’ but I wish you could have heard 
what Dr. McKenzie said about Governor 
Winthrop as one of the greatest men Massa- 
chusetts ever had. (What do you know 
about him?) I am glad those children by 
the seaside are going to have not only a 
chapel and a Sunday school, but a church 
of their own, which, like Pomiuk, they can 


than our “ Charter Oak,’’ and 
has been the theme of many 
a British boy’s composition, 
The day on which I write (May 
29) is observed in the Church 
of England as the anniversary 
of the birth and also of the 
restoration of Charles II., and 
is called ‘Royal Oak Day.” 
Oak branches are hung over 


the doorways, and children 
wear gilded oak leaves. It is, 
or was, in Boscobel, on the 


border between Shropshire and 
Staffordshire, in England, and 
sheltered King Charles II. in 
his flight from Cromwell after 
the battle of Worcester in 1651. 
Ask your grandparents if they 
remember the couplet in the 
* Primer,” 

“ The royal oak, it was the tree, 

That saved his royal majesty.” 

Whether Anne Bradstreet’s 
“stately Oak” is still standing I did not 
hear, but the historical preacher whom I 
heard at the Andover anniversary pointed, 
in his sermon, to a gnarled and venerable 
oak, into which some great man climbed 
at the beginning of the century to survey 
the landscape and decide where to build 
the new “Divinity College.” The result 
of that climb was, from an Andover point 
of view, more important than for bad King 
Charles to escape from Oliver Cromwell! 

A RoyalEim. I saw another large tree, while 
attending that anniversary, which has the 
advantage of knowing its age. For there was 
a tablet upon it saying that Captain Some- 
body brought it home with him on horseback 
when a sapling, about 1790, so that a ‘‘ hun- 
dred winters”’ had surely passed since it was 
born. A lady in the pre-Revolutionary house 
under its shadow told me its circumference 
close to the board seat which surrounded its 
trunk was fifteen feet and three inches. I 
suppose that shows how fast an elm grows. 

Older Than the Trees. This is positively the 
last item about that Andover anniversary. 
Made a part of the old-time collections in the 
school hall was a group of rocks, in the school 
yard, bearing the plain marks of the ancient 
glaciers as they moved over them. The boys 
added the marks of their boots as they slid 
down the sloping rocks, little thinking that 
icebergs from the land of Pomiuk had smoothed 
the rocks for them—about 10,000 years ago, 
as I understood Prof. G. F. Wright, the gla- 
cial scientist, to say. Better look out for 
“glacial scratches” on the rocks of your 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 21. Luke 24: 36-53, 


THE RISEN LORD. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 








The fact of the resurrection, which all the 
disciples dishelieved when it was first pre- 
sented to them, all disciples of Christ now 
believe. The Christian Church is divided 
into many sects on many grounds, but in the 
belief in the resurrection of Christ it is agreed 
and always has been. That truth is so inter- 
woven with Christianity that to deny it is 
either to deny Christianity or to surrender 
its claim to the confidence of reasonable men. 
The watchword of those who hope for life 
after death is: ‘‘ Now hath Christ been raised 
from the dead, the first fruits of them that are 
asleep.”’ This truth has created the church, 
has made the first day of the week the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, has consecrated human affec- 
tion by making it immortal and has planted 
a divine motive in the hearts of men. Of 
the topics concerning the resurrection which 
are brought forward by this lesson, we 
notice: 

1. The empty tomb. This was the first fact 
in which the disciples, in their utter despond- 
ency, found hope. All that follows depends 
on that. A recent discovery at Jerusalem 
helps much to make the resurrection vivid, 
For several years Christian scholarship has 
been coming to an agreement that the mound 
north of the Damascus gate, described in our 
article on last week’s lesson, is the place of 
the crucifixion. John says: ‘In the place 
where he was crucified there was a garden; 
and in the garden a new tomb... . There 
... they laid Jesus.’”’ Between the mound 
before mentioned and the Damascus road 
there is an inclosed space about the size of a 
garden. About three years ago a Christian 
missionary, reasoning that if Jesus was cruci- 
fied on the mound his tomb might be found in 
the garden, undertook to explore for it. One 
day he thrust his cane into the side of the 
mound and discovered an opening. On dig- 
ging away the earth a tomb was found. Our 
party entered it one April Sunday morning 
last year. It was the Sunday following the 
anniversary of Christ’s resurrection. The 
saine warm air of spring enveloped us as the 
first disciples breathed when our Lord came 
forth from the tomb. The grass grew green 
on the slopes of the Mount of Olives and the 
buds on the fig trees were swelling now as 
then. Passing down two or three steps at the 
outer entrance, we turn to the right and face 
the place where once, perhaps, the door was 
kept closed by a great stone rolled against it. 
Here one must stoop down in order to look 
into the tomb, which must have belonged to 
a rich man, for it cost much money, being cut 
into solid limestone rock. A descent of seven 
or eight steps brings us to the floor of the 
tomb. There are several loculi or places to 
receive dead bodies, but it is evident that only 
one was ever occupied. The others are still 
unfinished. On the walls are carved the early 
Christian symbols, the cross, with the Greek 
letters Alpha and Omega, indicating that it 
had been used as a place of prayer. It is said 
that the form of the letter Alpha was peculiar 
to the first Christian century. On a tomb 
close by was found a Greek inscription saying 
that the occupant had been buried as he had 
requested, near the place where his Lord had 
lain. While those who have examined the 
place are not fully confident that it was the 
tomb of Jesus, it meets in several respects 
the descriptions of that tomb in the gospels. It 
was surely in such a tomb and close at hand 
that Jesus lay, and out of such a place that he 
came forth on that resurrection morning. The 
emotions stirred by standing beside the door 
of that tomb and gazing on that scene are not 
easily described. 

2. The risen Christ manifested. From the 
tomb beyond the cityZwall to the room in 
which the eleven disciples were gathered on 
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that same Sunday in the evening it was only 
a few minutes’ walk. There they were talk- 
ing about their risen Lord and his appear- 
ance to Peter when the two disciples with 
whom he had walked to Emmaus came in 
and told of the wonderful things they had 
witnessed. Then Jesus himself appeared with 
words of benediction on his lips. But his 
salutation of peace brought no peace to them. 
Like many since they thought more of the 
strangeness of his presence than of its mean- 
ing, and in terror supposed him to be a 
ghost. 

But Jesus regarded their doubt as natural, 
even if not reasonable. He did not rebuke 
them, but furnished to their senses undeni- 
able evidence that he was indeed present 
with them. He made them touch him, that 
they might see that his was a real body. 
He made them look at his pierced hands and 
feet, that they might know that it was the 
same body which had been nailed to the 
cross. And when the truth seemed still too 
sweet and wonderful to be true, he ate food 
before them, that they might see that he 
subjected himself to the same natural laws 
which governed their bodies. 

Whoever desires to do the will of God 
wants the resurreetion to be true, for it 
brings to us not only the assurance of the 
immortal life but of eternal fellowship with 
Jesus Christ in the realms of the blessed. 
The evidences he has furnished of the resur- 
rection seem to be as convincing as could be 
made. They are his own distinct and re- 
peated prophecies before his crucifixion that 
he would rise from the dead, the utter hope- 
lessness of the disciples after his death, and 
their glad acknowledgment that the resur- 
rection was a fact only after they had touched 
him and seen and talked and eaten with 
him. 

3. The gospel of the resurrection in the 
Old Testament. The last ten verses of the 
gospel of Luke summarize the sayings of 
Christ during the interval between the resur- 
rection and the ascension. He told his dis- 
ciples that the Old Testament testified of him, 
and that the things written in it concerning 
him ‘‘ must needs be fulfilled.’”’ Neither the 
word “immortal” nor the phrase “ eternal 
life” is to be found in the Old Testament. 
But though the Seriptures did not mention 
eternal life, Christ said that they taught it, 
because they testified of him who had it and 
bestowed it [John 5: 39). He showed them 
that the Scriptures and the religion which 
they taught were all a preparation for his 
coming. He demanded of his disciples belief 
in the three great miracles foretold in the 
Old Testament: his birth, his person and his 
resurrection. Of his birth he said, ‘‘I am 
come down from heaven’’; and he spoke of 
himself as ‘* he that descended out of heaven, 
even the Son of Man.”? Of his person he said 
that, like God, he had life in himself, power 
essential, inalienable and complete over 
death. Of his resurrection, he had declared 
that he was to pass through death and be 
buried, and that on the third day he would 
rise from the dead; that he would do this of 
his own will and choice, though at the hands 
of sinful men; that he would go and prepare 
a place for his disciples in his Father’s house 
and would come again and receive them to 
himself. The Scriptures, he said, anticipated 
all these things. 

4. The gift of the risen Christ to his disci- 
ples. They were to tarry in Jerusalem till 
they received the Holy Spirit, and then to 
begin their testimony. They were to see its 
effect in the same gift upon those who re- 
ceived their message, and to find in this the 
evidence of the fitness of their hearers to en- 
ter into the new covenant, thus becoming 
members of the Christian Church. The evi- 
dence that the gift had been received would 
be unmistakable. No man, Paul said, could 
call Jesus his Lord but in the Holy Spirit. 
This is our preparation to do the work for 
which our Master has commissioned us, and 
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this is our assurance that we have received 
power from on high. His Spirit opens our 
understanding that we may know the Scrip- 
tures, kindles love to the brethren and creates 
a controlling desire to make all men brethren 
through fellowship with Christ. 

5. The Saviour ascended. The resurrection 
had confirmed to the disciples his promise, 
‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” But the 
ascension guaranteed to them the fulfillment 
of his prayer, ‘“‘I will that, where I am, they 
also may be with me, that they may behold 
my glory.” After that they needed only the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to equip them to go to 
all nations with their glorious tidings. It 
was natural that they should wait for this in 
the temple, and that while waiting they 
should be moved to joyful praise. 

In these final instructions of Christ to his 
disciples we find the equipment we need to 
serve him with large success—an equipment 
not reserved for the apostles only nor he- 
stowed at a particular time in the history of 
the church, but open now to the humblest 
follower of Christ, who may receive power to 
witness to the salvation purchased by Christ’s 
blood for all mankind. 


en 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, June 14-20. Heaven: What It Is and 

Where. John 14: 1-6; Rev. 22: 1-5. 

What makes heaven? On what do our hopes of it 
rest? What is the way to it? How can we reach 
heaven? 

(See prayer meeting editorial. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Grateful Japanese. The cordial relations ex- 
isting between the authorities of the Orphan- 
age at Okayama, a thoroughly Japanese in- 
stitution, and its friends among our American 
Board missionaries have recently been made 
known to the world by act and by public dec- 
laration, very gratifying to the friends of the 
Japan mission. Some missionary residences, 
held in the name of the Doshisha, have been 
purchased by the Orphanage and removed to 
its own grounds, and one has been set apart 
for missionary use. Mr. Pettee, our Japanese 
correspondent, has been from the first not 
only one of the warmest friends of this insti- 
tution, but, in the opinion of the Japanese 
authorities, its chief benefactor, and their 
gratitude is shown ina public statement de- 
claring their intention to reserve one build- 
ing as a residence for this missionary. We 
quote a part of the document: “It has been 
our long-cherished hope that even should 
the American Board close up its work in 
Japan, not sending hither a single mission- 
ary, we may keep Mr. Pettee and his family 
in Okayama. We will gladly assume his sup- 
port when able to do so as our thank offering 
to God and in acknowledgment of the serv- 
ice of our benefactor, hoping that he may 
labor for the spread of the gospel in our coun- 
try until his locks are completely white, his 
loins bent and his limbs feeble with age. 
We therefore have no desire ever to receive 
any rent whatever from Mr. Pettee, or any 
missionary who may take his place.’”’ While 
this step was actuated largely by personal 
reasons, the friends of the Board, whose faith 
in Japanese Christians has been somewhat 
disturbed by the attitude of the Doshisha 
toward Christianity, will find relief and com- 
fort in such acts as this of Mr. Ishii and his 
coworkers. 

Movements Toward Self-Support. Undoubted 
evidence of sincere religious interest is seen 
in the loosening of purse-strings, and we note 
with encouragement in the current Mission- 
ary Herald reports of increased efforts toward 
self-support on the part of native Christians 
and inqguirers. Not only has the past year been 
the most fruitful ever known on the Marshall 
Islands, Micronesia, in respect to additions to 
the church, ‘which have numbered 400, but 
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the contributions of these poor islanders in a 
year of scarcity have amounted to $987, sufii- 
cient to pay the salaries of all the preachers 
and teachers. Moreover, Dr. Whitney, writ- 
ing of the remarkable religious movement in 
the Foochow Mission, says: ‘‘ One interesting 
and hopeful feature in this interest is the 
readiness of inquirers to give toward the sup- 
port of preachers and school teachers if we 
will furnish men to enlighten them. In two 
or three places in my field the inquirers alone 
are willing to furnish a house and contribute 
enough to support an ordinary preacher. This 
is a remarkable thing for China.’”’ Mr. Beard 
reports that the First Church in Foochow has 
promised to be responsible for all its run- 
ning expenses, besides paying the pastor’s 
salary, and says that other churches are also 
making effectual progress in the matter of 
self-support. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Letter from Clara Barton. An extract from a 
private letter to Dr. Judson Smith recently 
written by Miss Clara Barton gives addi- 
tional information to that furnished by her to 
our readers last week, as well as a pleasant 
glimpse of the devout personality of this re- 
markable woman, and contains a hearty word 
of appreciation of our missionaries. After 
telling of the efforts being made to free the 
distressed Armenians from the new enemy 
which threatens them, the plague, she writes: 
“The distance is so great, communications so 
difticult, that the work seems slow. And yet 
when I compare the conditions of today with 
two and a half months ago, at which time we 
entered Constantinople, new to everything, 
strange, doubtful, unknowing and unknown, 
I feel that I need not be quite discouraged. 
I make my requests here as freely as I should 
do in our own country and they are as 
promptly and kindly met as they would be 
there. It seems to me that the blessing of 
heaven is resting on the work we are all try- 
ing, however inadequately, to do. My sym- 
pathies so go out toward these worn, tired 
missionary men and women who have strug- 
gled so long, borne so much 8o bravely and so 
well. It cannot be all in vain, and again 
daily and hourly I thank our heavenly Father 
for the little temporary help that it may have 
been in the power of myself and mine to 
bring to them.” 


Methodists in Africa and Southern Asia. At 
the Methodist General Conference, recently 
held in Cleveland, Missionary Bishops Wil- 
liam Taylor and J. M. Thoburn gave in per- 
son reports of the unique work of which they 
have charge. Bishop Taylor called attention 
to the fact that, until recent years, all the 
appropriations of the Methodist Missionary 
Society for Africa were applied to the Amer- 
ico-Liberia work and laid special emphasis 
on the new mission stations among the wild 
heathen which he has planted. He thus 
describes his methods: ‘‘ In opening a station 
we make it a point to secure a high, healthy 
site and good land for agricultural purposes 
and make simple industries, involving self- 
support, an essential part of education. Our 
plan is also te establish a nursery mission in 
every station over which we have a compe- 
tent missionary matron.’”’ Inthe work among 
the “raw heathen,” to use Bishop Taylor’s 
phraseology, there are now twenty-seven 
principal stations and nearly as many more 
substations manned by forty-eight white mis- 
sionaries and having hundreds of natives un- 
der training. The Methodist Church has in 
Africa today forty-two churches, with 4,403 
members, sixty-two preachers and eighty-four 
Sunday schools. 

Bishop Thoburn pointed out the remarkable 
progress made in India and Malaysia during 
the four years since his last report to the con- 
ference. The Methodist Church now has 
twenty-four district conferences in India and 
Malaysia and has workers preaching in six- 
teen different languages. At the close of 1895 
the total community of the church in this field 
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was more than 100,000 souls, showing an in- 
crease of over 1,000 a month during four years. 
The proportion of souls saved to the amount 
of money expended has been very large, and 
of the character of the converts Bishop Tho- 
burn says: ‘* When due allowance is made for 
the previous ignorance and lifelong habits of 
the people, we find but little cause of discour- 
agement in the condition of those who are 
looking to us for spiritual guidance. They 
are not a fickle people nor are they the con- 
verts of a day. It has recently been stated 
that forty per cent. of your probationers in 
the United States are lost to the church 
within twelve months from the date of their 
reception, whereas our brethren in India 
have thus far been able to keep within their 
lines eighty-four per cent. of their converts, 
only sixteen per cent. permanently disappear- 
ing from our rolls.” Other indications of 
growth and prosperity are the 2,000 native 
teachers and preachers, the 560 Bible readers, 
the 2,249 Sunday schools with an enrollment 
of nearly 72,000 pupils, and the 134 chapters 
of the Epworth League having 6,555 members. 
One of the most encouraging signs of a genu- 
ine Christian life is found in the remarkable 
stimulus which has recently been given to 
the cause of self-support among converts who 
are perhaps the poorest in this world’s goods 
of any Christians on the globe, according to 
the good bishop. 

More Economy in Mission Work. While ex- 
pressing no lack of sympathy for the finan- 
cial embarrassments under which our mis- 
sionary boards are struggling, an editorial in 
The Japan Evangelist suggests that it may be 
possible to turn the present situation to ac- 
count for the improvement of missionary or- 
ganizations and ecclesiastical bodies as well 
as the strengthening of individual workers 
and believers. Denominationalism involves 
a tremendous waste of energy and means, 
which might be economized through co-op- 
eration. If the reduced income of mission 
boards will stimulate the growing desire for 
interdenominational eomity and federation, 
great good will come out of apparent evil. 
Certain phases of missionary work, such as 
the creation and development of Christian 
literature, are peculiarly favorable for co-op- 
erative enterprise. In foreign lands there is 
no pressing need for giving a denominational 
complexion to Sunday school lesson helps, 
tracts and translations of helpful books, and 
the Evangelist declares that ‘‘ no effort should 
be spared to avoid the unnecessary expendi- 
ture of time, energy, men and means in creat- 
ing and almost necessarily subsidizing sep- 
arate publishing and other outfits, if there is 
any possibility of effecting arrangements by 
which one self-supporting concern, conducted 
in the interests of co-operating parties, could 
be established.” 

PEN AND SCISSORS. 

An interesting article on the Education of 
Women in Turkey, which appears in the 
June Forum, is by Miss Mary Mills Patrick, 
the talented president of the American Col- 
lege for Girls in Constantinople. 

The nurses’ training school in Kyoto, com- 
menced and carried on by Dr. Berry, has 
passed wholly into the hands of the Japanese. 
Including the thirteen members of the gradu- 
ating class there will have been sent out 
seventy-five nurses, only one of whom has 
graduated without becoming a Christian. 
The American Board may well be proud of 
this record. 

For the first time in the history of the na- 
tive Christian community in India, one of 
its prominent members, Mr. Subrahmanyam, 
has been honored by being appointed to the 
responsible position of government pleader. 
He has been president of the Madras Native 
Christian Association since its organization, 
is a member of the Madras Christian College 
and a fellow of the Madras University. His 
new government office has previously been 
occupied by Europeans with one exception. 
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ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Soma- 
tose - Chocolate for eating and drinking 


All druggists. Descriptior pamphlets free of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
BIBLICAL STUDY. 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets, by Prof. 
George Adam Smith of Glasgow, is the 
latest addition to the series of commenta- 
ries known as The Expositor’s Bible. The 
first volume, covering Amos, Hosea and 
Micah, is before us. The introduction isa 
brief and careful discussion of the history 
of prophecy in Israel. Amos is character- 
ized as the prophet judge denouncing Israel 
for her wickedness. The book is assigned 
to the middle of the eighth century. The 
genuineness of the three doxologies [Amos 
4: 13; 5: 8,9; 9: 5, 6] is discussed and the 
arguments for both sides of the question 
presented, though Professor Smith decides 
at last against it. He is especially happy in 
his study of Hosea. Accepting the picture 
of the prophet’s life as actual fact, he brings 
out the nobility and spiritual development 
of his character, and pronounces him the 
Old Testament counterpart of Christ. He 
accepts the epilogue of Hosea on account 
of its harmony with the rest of the book. 
Micah is called the prophet of the poor. 
There is a valuable historical review of the 
criticism of Micah which shows that at 
present the tendency is to refer almost the 
whole of it to him. Chapter 7: 7-20 is 
carefully examined and analyzed into sev- 
eral sections. 

In all these prophecies Professor Smith 
finds messages not only for Israel but for 
us. He refers especially to present social 
and economic conditions, In the preface 
he states that he has been attacked for 
making such a use of Scripture and de- 
fends his position. We heartily agree with 
him. Otherwise the Bible would lose a 
great part of its value. 

This book is a valuable critical study. 
Biblical criticism is not only the result of 
Biblical study, but it furnishes the great in- 
centive thereto. Witness the present in- 
creasing activity and zeal and the resultant 
literature. The volumes of this series are 
by various authors and necessarily of vary- 
ing merit. This one stands in the first 
rank in scholarship and helpfulness, [A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 

In the Modern Reader’s Bible The Book 
of Job is edited, with an introduction and 
notes by Prof. Richard G. Moulton. Of 
all the books in the canon this has perhaps 
the most purely literary interest. It is of 
Israel, and yet not of Israel. It deals with 
the deepest problems of God and of suffer- 
ing, and deals with them as no other 
poem of the world has ever done, and the 
study of its literary relationships is of 
the most fascinating interest. 

Professor Moulton has made a beautiful 
and valuable book, with a skillful and illu- 
minating introduction and an arrangement 
of rhythmic form that helps the eye. The 
few changes of order and ascription of 
utterance to the different speakers seem 
to be justified by the evidently greater 
clearness of the result, and the notes, which 
the dramatic form and spirit of the epic 
may justify us in calling ‘stage direc- 
tions,’ are extremely suggestive and help- 
ful. It is the best edition we have seen 
of perhaps the greatest poem in all litera- 
ture, which should be read and reread as 
a whole, with the editor’s guidance and 
help. [Macmillan & Co. 650 cents.] 

In the same series comes Ecclesiastes 
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and The Wisdom of Solomon under the 
same able editing. Joining together these 
Biblical and Apocryphal books, Professor 
Moulton is able to show how they stand 
for the second, or wider, phase of the 
wisdom literature. The analysis and com- 
parison are very interesting, and, while 
there is much fighting ground to be gone 
over, the arrangement of the material which 
the editor gives reduces the books to a 
consistent and intelligible order. [Mac- 
millan & Co. 50 cents.] 

A History of the Hebrew People, by Prof. 
Charles F. Kent of Brown University, aims 
to put together the results of recent critical 
study and to present them to the educated 
public. It purposely avoids argument and 
gives a clear picture of the development of 
the Hebrew nation in accordance with the 
views of the moderate critics. The author 
closely follows their results and any criti- 
cism of the book would necessarily involve 
that of the whole school. The great body 
of modern scholars now holds this position 
and instruction therein is provided for in 
many of our colleges. This book is espe- 
cially fitted for a reference and text: book 
for such classes. The first volume brings 
us to the building of the temple and the 
second volume, which is expected in the 
fall, will complete the history up to the cap- 
tivity. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.] 

The Testimony of the Land to the Book, or 
the Evidential Value of Palestine, by Rev. 
David Gregg, D. D. This book is made up 
of three lectures delivered at the New Eng- 
land Chautauqua on The Fascination of the 
Land, The Voices from Above Ground and 
The Voices from Underground. It will be 
helpful in suggesting the rich field of illus- 
tration which Palestine affords to the Bible 
student. [E. B. Treat. 35 cents.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


The Expansion of Religion, by E. Win- 
chester Donald. These lectures were deliv- 
ered before the Lowell Institute by Dr. 
Donald, and are, as he says in his notice- 
ably brief preface, ‘‘ the record of a work- 
ing clergyman’s sober thinking upon a sub- 
ject, profound interest in which is coter- 
minous with the life of man.”’ 

Dr. Donald’s thought is conversant with 
the best results of recent scientific and so- 
ciological thinking. He stands for right- 
eousness between men in business relations, 
the longest of the lectures being that on 
Religion and Industrialism, ‘‘ Religion, in- 
stead of giving herself wholly or even 
mainly to the task of establishing justice by 
enactment,’’ he says, ‘‘ has thrown herself 
into the work of making men just,”’ and he 
points out that religion is on the side of in- 
dividualism first and then of organization, 
which is a wholesome statement in the face 
of a socialism which too often forgets that 
a community of ciphers amounts to nothing 
but a cipher after all. We believe in the 
large-minded optimism which finds expres- 
sion in the book and find it a hopeful symp- 
tom of the times. [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.] 

Through the Eternal Spirit, by James E!- 
der Cumming, D.D. This book upon the 
Holy Spirit is declared by F. B. Meyer, who 
writes a preface for it, to “‘ burn throughout 
with the fire of a devout and holy soul.’’ 
Dr. Cumming is without question an ear- 
nest Christian man, and he shows here an 
exhaustive knowledge of Biblical passages 
concerning the Holy Ghost. But that he 
understands thus fully Biblical teachings 
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upon this august theme the book does not 
prove. The author is a literalist, who holds 
the Bible to be an inspired record, not the 
record of inspired men. The church since 
the first few generations, he says, ‘‘has 
ceased to cherish, to teach and almost to 
adore the Holy Ghost.’’ The great body 
of Christians are quite astray in the matter 
of sanctification, vainly thinking it to be 
a growth; whereas, did they realize and re- 
ceive the truth which he would fain teach 
them here about the Holy Ghost, they 
would become holy at once. By the anoint- 
ing of the Holy Ghost they would also 
receive direct knowledge of and from God. 
On the whole, we are inclined to wish that 
such devout and holy souls as this author 
might recognize that they are still of the 
same frail, erring race as the rest of us, 
or at least say, Christianus sum; Christiani 
nihil a me alienum puto. [Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. $1.50.] 

Heaven ; Six Sermons by Rev. Richard Mon- 
tague, D. D., with Memorials by Rev. George 
E. Merrill, D. D., and Rev. Alvah Hovey, 
D.D. This book is a tribute of affection 
and admiration to a man whose work was 
too soon cut short by death. The sermons 
give some idea of his pulpit earnestness and 
power, which is borne out by the memorial 
essay. A good portrait is prefixed to the 
book. [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.25.) 

The Greater Life and Work of Christ, as 
revealed in Scripture, man and nature, by 
Alexander Patterson. The author of this 
book deliberately robs it of all value in re- 
gard to at least one-third of his subject— 


the work of Christ in nature—by taking ~ 


the position that he ‘‘ rests upon Scripture 
alone for all final conclusions, feeling that 
this is the court of last resort in all revealed 
truth.” As between the practically unani- 
mous opinion ef all modern students of 
nature that the process of creation is an 
evolutionary process and Mr. Patterson’s 
explicit denial that Christ’s work is done 
on evolutienary lines, we are forced to de- 
cide that this book is so far valueless. 
And yet he says that “ the history of Christ 
in Scripture is a development.’’ The book 
is devout, spiritually suggestive, touched 
at many points by modern thought, but 
upon the most suggestive side of its great 
theme totally blind and misleading. It is 
behind the age also in its total lack of an 
index. [Fleming H. Revel! Co. $1.50.] 

Old Faiths and New Facts, by William W. 
Kingley. The author’s treatment is utterly 
inadequate to the profound importance of 
the three great themes which he handles: 
Science and Prayer, Science and Christ, Sci- 
ence and the Life Beyond. The valuable 
truths stated might well have been pre- 
sented in one-fourth the space, and the sur- 
feit of rhetoric which surrounds them might 
well have given place to careful investiga- 
tion. The religion of our Lord demands 
more thorough and competent advocacy. 
Although about two-thirds of the book has 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra and about 
one-third in the Chautauqua course of read- 
ing, the favorable judgment which these 
facts raised in our mind was reversed, we 
regret to say, by a personal examination. 
[D. Appleton. $1.50.] 


STORIES, 


Pirate Gold, by F. J. Stimson (J. S. of 
Dale), is a well-told and touching story of 
the love of a staid, commonplace book- 
keeper for the daughter of a captured pi- 
rate. Asachild she is placed in his care, 
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and when she grows into a young lady 
whom he longs to marry he finds her re- 
garding him asa father, and he strives to be 
reconciled to her marriage toa gay young 
man who proves to be a miserable scamp. 
We have few more pathetic pictures than 
this of Jamie McMurtagh depriving himself 
of every luxury and of one comfort after an- 
other in order to pay back money which, 
for love’s sake, he took from his employer’s 
safe. Incidentally, there are glimpses of 
Boston in the exciting ante-bellum days 
when abolitionism was a burning question. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.] 

A Little Wizard is by Stanley J. Weyman. 
It is a story of the wars of the Common- 
wealth times, contrasting the darker fea- 
tures of both parties. The hero is a child, 
and one feels, in spite of the power of the 
narrative, that it is almost too somber, and 
that the burden put upon childhood is too 
great for the proportion of art. Cromwell 
appears in the end of the book and his 
character is finely drawn. [R. F. Fenno & 
Co. 50 cents.] 

The chronicles of an English barrister’s 
vacation serve as basis for the story entitled 
In Search of Quiet, by Walter Frith. It is 
written in the form of a journal and 
abounds in pleasing pictures of rural life. 
The characterization, also, is clever, but the 
unwholesome intensity of the book and its 
questionable ethics neutralize its otherwise 
good points. [Harper & Bros. $1.25.] 

Susannah, by Mary E. Mann, is neither a 
pleasant nor a profitable novel. Several 
scenes Of a rather sensational character 
are laid in a cheap London lodging house, 
where the heroine has placed herself in the 
disguise of a maid of all work in order to 
care for an invalid brother, as weak morally 
as he is physically. It must be admitted, 
however, that the book has power to sus- 
tain the reader’s interest from beginning to 
end, and now and then a character, such as 
that of the pious and wealthy widow who 
starves her household for the sake of her 
pet charities, is well drawn. [Harper & 
Bros. $1.25.] 

A Fight with Fate by Mrs. Alexander is 
a well-written but somewhat sensational 
novel of English social life. The principal 
characters area handsome scheming widow, 
a young nobleman of shady character, a 
beautiful girl supposed to be obscure and 
pennilese, and a rich old gentleman who 
appears opportunely as her granduncle and 
delivers her from the intriguing widow, who 
has employed the girl as her private secre- 
tary. The plot is transparent from the be- 
ginning and the story ends, as usual with 
this author, in most felicitous fashion. 
The nobleman mends his morals, marries 
the heiress to her uncle’s wealth and bliss 
and prosperity crown their union. [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25.] 

An Engagement, by Sir Robert Peel. This 
is an engagement not of war but love, but 
may serve to illustrate the old saying that 
all's fair in both. Given a girl who is 
supposed to love her lover, a lover who 
pretends to be engaged to another girl to 
further his own fortunes, with that girl’s 
free consent, a lazy, good natured noble- 
man with influence and an intriguing 
mother, and you have the elements of a 
bright and harmless story. The frontis- 
piece is much the worst thing in the book. 
"rederick A. Stokes Co. 50 cents.] 

PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS, 

Psychology and Psychic Culture, by 

Reuben P, Malleck, A great amount of 
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wisdom is packed into this little book. 
The arrangement of the material is sensi- 
ble, following a natural order, which as- 
sists the mastery of the contents. The 
author is a practical teacher, who believes 
not only that psychology can be made in- 
teresting to young people under twenty 
years of age, but that it can be studied 
most profitably when the mind is in a 
plastic state. The physiological depart- 
ment of the subject is treated first; here 
the illustrations are numerous and helpful. 
The fundamental facts of consciousness 
and attention lead to chapters on percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, thought, feel- 
ing and will. To a descriptive analysis of 
each faculty there is added a chapter or 
section on its cultivation. In view of the 
great amount of bathos which has been 
published in the name of psychology, it is 
refreshing to find a book like this, so dis- 
tinctly marked by clear style, good judg- 
ment and common sense, [American Book 
Co. $1.25.] 

An Ethical Movement, by W. L. Sheldon. 
Here are lectures on morals, with so little 
basis of religion that a persenal God may 
or may not be involved. The author in- 
clines to call his deity it rather than he. 
Christ is to him an ethical ideal—beautiful, 
but defective in the strong virtues. 

When humanity learns to breathe in a 
vacuum the teachings of this book may be 
generally accepted, but not before. Mr. 
Sheldon enumerates twelve ethical precepts 
of Jesus which he would tie about his 
neck; but he needs, and so do we all, to 
begin further back with ** God be merciful 
to me the sinner.”” [Macmillan. $1.75.] 

Sludies in the Thought World; or Prac- 
tical Mind Art, by Henry Wood. This 
book begins with two highly enjoyable 
Emersonian essays on Ownership through 
Idealism and the Evolutionary Climb of 
Man. They disarm us of any prejudice 
given by the sub-title. We soon find the 
author to be an uncompromising foe of 
materialism, but somewhat over ready to 
quote sporadic physical scientists in favor 
of spiritualistic phenomena, A little fur- 
ther and we are committed to a discussion 
of “‘mind cure.” To deny that Mr. Wood 
presents in a charming way many stimu- 
lating and valuable thoughts about the 
dominance of mind over body would be as 
ungrateful as untrue. But to overlook a 
certain lack of moderation in the use of a 
valuable truth would be as unfair as uncrit- 
ical, That there is no such thing in this 
world as objective evil—so no right and 
wrong, no sin and forgiveness—is counter 
to the consensus of intelligent opinion. 
That theological dogma, in the sense of or- 
dinary religious teaching, unites with ma- 
terialistic science in regarding man as a 
material being is not true. That materia 
medica tend to degrade man into animalism 
is at least an extravagant assertion. One of 
the happiest suggestions of the book is 
upon our ability to determine the nature of 
our sub-conscious mind by allowing only 
wholesome thoughts to pass through into 
this vast reservoir of our being, the nature 
of which so vitally affects our history. 
[Lee & Shepard. $1.25.] 

Moral Law and Civil Law Parts of the 
Same Thing, by Eli F. Ritter. This book 
is an argument to prove that liquor licenses 
are essentially immoral, but its argument 
seems to us fundamentally unsound. The 
state limits individual rights; it does not 
grant them, and licenses were originally 
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limitations of a generally exercised right. 
This fallacy of statement vitiates the whole 
argument of the book. Advance in tem- 
perance cannot be permanently helped by 
false logic. [Hunt & Eaton. 90 cents.] 


LITERARY STUDY. 


Shakspere and His Predecessors, by Fred- 
erick S. Boas, M.A. Much the larger part 
of this book is given to Shakespeare and his 
work under different headings: Shakspere 
in Stratford, in London, Italianate, the Gol- 
den Prince of Comedy, the Problem Plays 
and other titles. The introductory chap- 
ters on the Predecessors is especially valu- 
able. The book is written in a pleasant, 
sometimes rather fanciful, style, is full of 
scholarly knowledge and has a vital grasp 
of its theme. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1 50 net.) 

Two commendable features of A History 
of American Literature, by Prof. F. L. Pat- 
tee of Pennsylvania College, are its com- 
pact, yet clear, arrangement and the amount 
of fresh matter which is introduced, thus 
bringing the book up to date and making it 
interesting to the general reader as well as 
to the pupil in school or college. A classi- 
fied list of reference books, including the 
latest publications, and a good index add to 
its value, ([Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50.] 
—-From the same firm comes Topical 
Notes on American Authors, by Lucy Tap- 
pan, a teacher in the Gloucester High 
School. She has selected a dozen of our 
most characteristic authors and by means 
of choice extracts from their writings, to- 
gether with voluminous and suggestive 
notes, has made a helpful guide to the 
study of American literature. A list of re- 
cent magazine articles, giving fresh glimpses 
of these men, accompanies the usual list of 
reference books. [$1.00 ] 

Other Classics for Children are Selections 
from Epictetus, abridged by Edward Ginn. 
White's Natural History of Selborne, with 
an introduction by Edward S. Morse 
(abridged). [Ginn & Co. Each 50 cents.] 
——Paradise Lost (Books I. and II.). The 
Life of Samuel Johnson, by Macaulay. The 
Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, by S. T. Cole- 
ridge. Revolt of the Tartars, by Thomas 
De Quincey. Conciliation with the Ameri- 
can Colonies, by Edmund Burke. These 
are all well printed and bound in paper 
boards with cloth backs. [American Book 
Co. Each 20 cents.|——Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Part II. Edited by Sarah E. Wiltse, 
illustrated by Caroline S. King and printed 
in large type. [Ginn & Co. 45 cents.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The White Mountains, by Julius H. Ward, 
is a revised and enlarged edition of a valu- 
able book. In it we are shown the relation 
of the White Mountain system to the sur- 
rounding country, the groupings of the 
various peaks, the different lines of ap- 
proach, and particulars concerning the 
tramps which every able-bodied White 
Mountain enthusiast is sure to take. We 
notice that he says of the scramble up 
King’s Ravine, ‘It exceeds in difficulty 
any mountain climbing that I have ever at- 
tempted’; also that he considers the view 
from Mt. Adams ‘‘in some respects finer 
than that from Mt. Washington.”’ Without 
being a guide book, this is just such a 
guide as one needs in the mountains, help- 
ing one to understand their relations, show- 
ing how to see them at the best advantege 
and giving tiustworthy information of the 
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difficulties and fatigue to be encountered 
in making the various ascents, [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 

Dr. C. C. Abbott is well known as a writer 
of books on outdoor subjects. His latest 
volume, Notes of the Night and Other Out- 
door Sketches, is full of keen appreciation 
of nature in all her manifestations, and 
gives the results of careful and patient ob- 
servation. The opening essay gives the 
title to the book, while the others tell of 
daytime rambles and studies. The last 
chapter is a defense of Thoreau, of, whom 
Dr. Abbott is a reverent follower. [New 
York: Century Co. $1.50.) 

An interesting series of books of value to 
the student of modern problems comprises 
The Spoils System, by Carl Schurz, The 
Scholar in Politics, by Hon. Richard Olney, 
Secretary of State, and two by Edward W. 
Bok, The Young Man in Business and The 
Young Man and the Church. They are 
bound in white and gold and well printed. 
|Heary Altemus. 30 cents each. ] 

Schcol Recreations and Amusements, by 
Charles W. Mann, dean of the Chicago 
Academy, is a book for teachers, and covers 
the ground suggested by its title very com- 
prehensively. The teacher who is really 
interested in the life and pleasures of his 
pupils will find it full of practical sugges- 
tions. [American Book Co. $1 00.] 

The Mystery of Handwriting, a handbook 
of graphology, by J. Harrington Keene 
(Grapho), illustrated with portraits and 
autographs of celebrated persons. This is 
devoted to one of the byways of knowledge, 
and while the author takes himself very 
seriously he does not claim to have reduced 
his science to the exactness of mathematics. 
While we have found somesuggestive things 
in the book and like the author’s enthusiasm, 
we have found room for many smiles in the 
space between some of his premises and con- 
clusions. For instance: ‘‘ I have always been 
able to distinguish the malicious person by 
the crossing of the ¢ being at the extreme 
end or tip of the letter with an upward ten- 
dency,’’ and ‘melancholy —the saddened 
and pessimistic character—is indicated by a 
downward tendency of the writing toward 
the right-hand lower corner. This is an in- 
fallible sign.””’ [Lee & Shepard. $2.00.] 

Whist Laws and Whist Decisions, by Maj.- 
Gen. A. W. Drayson. This is a book of 
rules and illustrative cases—a valuable con- 
tribution to the increasing literature of the 
game, [Harper & Brothers. $1.00 ] 


NOTES. 


— Cornell has followed the fashion of the 
times in removing all speeches by members of 
the graduating class from its Commencement 
program. 

— The Poe cottage at Fordham, New 
York, is to be removed to a piece of public 
property which is to be laid out as a park and 
called by the poet’s name. A bronze statue 
of Poe will be erected and the cottage kept 

»pen as a memorial. 


—— The loss of Johns Hopkins University 
through the Baltimore & Ohio bankruptcy 
seems to have been a determining factor in 
President Gilman’s decision not to go to 
New York. The railroad failure means a 
loss of $50,000 income to the university. 


— Professor Cook of Yale has offered a 
y cize of $50 for the best unpublished poem 
cf not more than one hundred lines upon 
some subject connected with history or art. 
The competition is open to all students of 
the university, and the date of handing in the 
poems is May 15, 1897. 
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—— New York’s opportunity to secure a 
public library building which in position and 
influence should be the rival of that in Boston 
seems to have come with the signing of the 
bill granting the aqueduct site to the trustees 
of the united libraries. Such an architectural 
and educational chance is not likely to recur 
for a generation, and we hope it may be wisely 
employed. 

—— The Publisher’s Weekly is responsible 
for the statement that for three years the 
number of books published in France has 
been steadily decreasing. It adds: ‘‘ The 
United States has now a literary output about 
half as large as France. And yet we cannot 
help thinking that if our publishers selected 
in such nice fashion that two books a day of 
even this output might fall out for the com- 
ing year, readers, publishers, and, above all, 
booksellers would be immensely benefited.” 


—— The temptation to slur America seems 
to be almost irresistible to the English and 
Scotch literary man. Here is even Barrie, in 
his current story im Scribner's, comparing an 
inconclusive courting to “an American novel 
in several volumes.”’ We suppose it must be 
Mr. Henry James that he is thinking of, for 
he has long lived in London and perhaps 
prints his novels there in several volumes, 
but what permanent literary value have such 
hasty generalizations to atone for their irri- 
tating quality? 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THe LAsT OF THE MOHICANS. By James Feni- 
more Cooper. pp. 422. 60 cents. 
Estes & Lauriat. Boston, 
My FIRE OPAL AND OTHER TALES. By Sarah W. 
Brooks. pp. 229. $1.00. 
Macmillan Co. New York. 
RomE. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest A. 
Vizetelley. 2 vols. pp. 473, 434. $2.00. 
THE DAUGHTER OF aA STOIC. By Cornelia A. 
Pratt. pp.179. $1.25. 
SUMMER IN ARCADY. By J. L. Allen. pp. 170. 


$1.25. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 





Topic, June 21-27. Doubts and Difficulties, 
Ps. 40: 1-17. 

It does not pay to go out of one’s way to 
discover doubts and difticulties, and the only 
advantage in talking about them is that they 
may grow less troublesome. Discussion that 
does not throw some measure of light upon 
them is but waste of time. On the other hand, 
if we are seeking not so much the exercise of 
our argumentative powers as real solutions 
of our problems, there are few ways in which 
we can aid one another more than by a frank 
statement of our troubles and a free exchange 
of views in regard to them. 

Doubts are of all kinds and sizes, but one or 
two general principles of treatment apply 
fairly well to them all. First, do not be 
ashamed of your doubts. So long as Jesus 
called to immediate association with himself 
one whose chief distinction is the fact that he 
was a doubter, none of us need feel that we 
are disqualified for fellowship with Christ 
and other Christians because our mental 
make-up is similar to that of Thomas. A 
doubt may be the first step toward a higher 
life. An age too inert to doubt is too stag- 
nant to make any progress. The best Chris- 
tians have not always seen truth clearly nor 
has their path heavenward been an unim- 
peded and flower-strewn way. Some of us 
come by our doubts honestly enough. Per- 
haps we inherit them. Perhaps our tempera- 
ment inclines us toward them. Perhaps we 
have been unfortunate in our contact with 
the world and have encountered more to 
arouse in us the skeptical spirit than those 
whose lives have been more sheltered. At 
any rate, a doubt honestly come by and not 
due to any moral failing is not to be blushed 
over or to be buried. 

But it is equally a mistake to boast of one’s 
doubts. There comes a period in almost 
every boy’s life when he thinks it smart to 
smoke or to swagger about in fine clothes, 
and there is often a corresponding time in the 
mental development of the young man and 
the young woman when it pleases them a lit- 
tle to think themselves infected with the 
skeptical ideas current in society. They dip 
into a shallow and sophistical book and are 
taken with the plausible reasoning, forgetting 
what Bacon says, that ‘‘a little reading may 
incline one to skepticism, but deeper think- 
ing and reasoning brings him back to faith.” 
No, doubts are not to be coddled and to be 
displayed as marks of superior intelligence, 
as evidences that we are no longer tied to our 
mother’s apron strings. It is always sad to 
hear a person speaking lightly of the beliefs 
in which he was trained, which, however 
much he may enlarge and enrich them in 
future years, are the best heritage that his 
father and mother can bequeath him. Do not 
aspire to bea heretic. It takes a pretty good 
man to be that, or, at least, to be such a one 
as coming ages will delight to honor. Most 
of us ordinary mortals are likely to have our 
heads turned by any temporary notoriety that 
our real or fancied heresies can secure for us. 

After all, the best cure for doubt is to keep the 
moral and spiritual forces of one’s life moving 
atfullsteam. It is possible fora man to do that, 
even though sorely perplexed with reference 
to the orthodoxy of this or that belief, even 
though his creed is reduced to the simplicity 
of the blind man’s creed. Professor Drum- 
mond puts it in his own terse, telling way 
when he says that no man has a right to post- 
pone his life for the sake of his belief. The 
main question is, are we living serious, rever- 
ent and self-sacrificing lives. If we are and 
if we have come to see how full the present 
moment may be of moral enthusiasm and 
spiritual elevation our doubts will cease to 
bother us, we shall be in a position to help 
those still struggling in darkpess and shall 
come at last to fuller light and knowledge. 
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The Home Missionary Society's Annual Conclave. 


Doubtless God could make more beautiful 
June days, but would men deserve such joy? 
Doubtless God could produce more perfect, 
beautiful elms and array them in richer ver- 
dure than that which today makes the Elm 
City a revelation to those whom duty or fate 
compel to live on arid plains or treeless city 
wastes, but will he? Breezes from the Sound 
made the air cool and bracing. Light shot 
down from the biuest cf skies, percolated 
through masses of greenest leaves, refined by 
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the process and made more suitable for the 
eye. 

Seated in the venerable, historic Center 
Church, with its dignified, chaste, typical in- 
terior, one heard outside the chatter of birds 
and the faint hum of life of a great city, 
and yet felt isolated and surrounded by the 
spirits of the great and good. Instead of the 
effervescing waters of Saratoga, instead of 
her great caravansaries, instead of her evan- 
escent crowds of worldlings and health seek- 
ers, we had glimpses of fountains of learning, 
draughts from wellsprings of wisdom and the 
opportunity to study the intensely interesting 
panorama of modern university life. 

Graduates cf Yale College and the Divinity 
School enjoyed the opportunity to revisit old 
haunts, note the marked changes since gradu- 
ation and pay homage to former instructors. 
Parents with sons studying in New Haven 
had a chance to do some domestic missionary 
work while hearing about home missions, and 
parents with sons about to enter college, or 
college bred men about to enter some divinity 
school, could study Yale’s defects and virtues. 
Last, but not least, seminary professors came 
in touch with men of action, and men on the 
frontier sat at the feet of sages. 

1826-1896. 

For these, if for no other reasons, the society 
could be congratulated on deciding to substi- 
tute New Haven for Saratoga as the place of 
this year’s meeting. But there are other rea- 
sons why the choice was most fitting. Con- 
necticut, in 1798, established the pioneer State 
missionary society. The First Church in 
New Haven, as early as 1645, sent forty bush- 
els of good wheat to Harvard College to sup- 
port students for the Christian ministry, and 
in 1792 the same church— now the Center 
Church, where the meetings were held—sent 
support for ‘ missionaries in the Northwest,” 
the Northwest then being northern and cen- 
tral New York, and Vermont. Hence it was 
opportune that at the close of seventy years 
of its history the society should celebrate its 
anniversary on the scil of the section of the 
country whence it sprang, and from which it 
ever has and still must most of its sin- 


New Haven, Ct., June 2-4. 


ews of war, and in the ancient commonwealth 
where home missionary work was first and so 
early organized 

SERMON, AND SALUTATIONS. 

Vice-president Webb—Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb 
—called the society to order Tuesday evening, 
responding briefly and fittingly to the words 
of salutation which came later, and remained 
in that office until Wednesday evening, when 
Gen. O. O. Howard, the president, took up 
the reins. Both Dr. Webb and Gereral How- 
ard kept the speakers within their time limits, 
and the hearers in their proper places, with 
a precision and authority admirable to see. 

The pastor of the Center Church, Rev. Dr. 
Newman Smyth, was felicitous in setting 
forth the 1e380ns why New Haven Congrega- 
tionalists, and especially those cf Center 
Church, felt it a privilege to entertain the 
society; and President Dwight of Yale Uni- 
versity, in a tender, feeling way, made krown 
the peculiar satisfaction that he, as president 
of a university which has sent so mary young 
men into the home missionary work, felt in 
believing that not a little of their success 
was due to the life at Yale. 

The sermon by Rev. Dr. Daniel Merriman 
of Worcester, from the text, Acts 2: 17, ‘‘And 
your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy,’’ was unusually fine in its beauty of dic- 
tion and skillful marshaling of facts, and in 
its vivid portrayal of tendencies in the life 
of today within and without the church. 
Optimistic in so far as it set forth the glory 
of past, present and future exercise of the 
prophetic function, it was somewhat pessi- 
mistic in its delineation of the drift of events 
today. Just in his depiction of the ancient, 
ever-present contest between priests and ec- 
clesiastical politicians and God’s prophets, 
and in his analysis of the principles which 
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made the English Puritans and Pilgrims what 
they were, fearful lest Congregationalists of 
today sell their birthright, or cease to be 
prophets, teachers, preachers, missionaries, 
Dr. Merriman insisted that others should be 
left to do the baptizing, the magnifying of 
ecclesiastical machinery, but Congregation- 
alists must make more powerful and luminous 
the function of prophesying, for the “ heart 
cf missions is here. A story to tell, a judg- 
ment to pronounce, a hope to offer—all so 
incorporated in the personality of the herald 
that he is the story, the judgment, the hope 


to those to whom he speaks. This is the 
ancient and open secret, this the perennial 
power of missions. Nothing else can be sub- 
stituted for this. Everything else—institu- 
tion, system, polity, rite—is incidental and 
subsidiary to this. The less that comes be- 
tween the soul and God the better.” 

Dr. Merriman dwelt much and trenchantly 
upon the dangers which we face as a people, 
growing out of unassimilated foreign immi- 
gration, the absence of moral restraint in the 
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home, the decay of family virtue, the lack of 
child nurture today, the materialistic spirit 
which pervades most of the literature of ao- 
cialism, minimizing the spectacle of the cross, 
exalting the division of the loaves and fishes 
and reducing Jesus to the place of*a social 
demagogue, assisting in doling out food and 
wages, the growth of luxury and the spirit of 
gambling and the deterioration of the quality 
of our State and national legislatures, reflect- 
ing, he believes, a like deterioration in the 
constituents of the legislators. 

Dr. Merriman believes that the chureh 
needs prophets to sound a trumpet call to 
regeneration within. He feels that we are 
placing too much dependence upon religious 
mobs, ebullitions of pious sentimentality. He 
deprecates the lust for entertainment in our 
churches, the desire for extravagant music, 
the multiplication of church kitchens, the use 
of the stereopticon, the delusion that people 
want and should have entertainment and 
mere education rather than doctrine, re proof, 
correction, instruction in righteousness. He 
believes that too many of our churehes are in 
danger cf giving up a holy and thrilling office 
and substituting ‘‘ serving tables and munag- 
ing peep shows.” Philanthropy, he believes, 
in some directions has been so overworked that 
it has become flabby and diseased, sentimental 
and pernicious. We are becoming more con- 
cerned with man’s body than with his soul and, 
in the effort to do away with physical suffering, 
are forgetful that often it is the salutary re- 
ward of iniquity. The Old Testament is being 
subordinated too much to the New and the 
terror of God, which often is his grace, is 
ceasing tu be proclaimed. 

The sermon was virile, provocative of 
thought and caused discussion even when it 
failed to win assent on all points, and as a dcc- 
ument for circulation by the society will prove 
to be one of the most valuable ever put at its 
disposal. As Dr. Merriman has always been 
considered catholic in his sympathies and 
liberal in his theology, his conservative views 
in this sermon will have peculiar weight. 

THE SECRETARIES’ PAPERS, 

The society is fortunate in having three 

secretaries who can write interes’ing State 
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papers and deliver them in a clean-cut, im- 
pressive way. Secretary Choate’s paper on 
the work of last year indicated the disparity 
between income and opportunity, and de- 
scribed the exeeptionally clamant needs of 
the work in States both new and old. He be- 
lieves that in the era on which the society is 
about entering its work really is to be that of 
foreign home n-issions, and he did not fail to 
note the ominous fact that just as the old era 
closes and the new one begins the Swett 
Fund, from which the society for many years 
has drawn $18,000 a year for its work among 
foreigners, is exhausted. Were it not that 
the “ band of the dead’ came to the deliver- 
ance of the society last year, its debt today 
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would be $100,000 and more, and this despite 
the fact that the regular gifts of the living 
last year were $6,000 m_re than during the pre- 
ceding year, and that special contributions on 
the General Howard Roll of Honor were $88,- 
500. 

Secretary Clark’s paper, A Look Backward, 
packed full of interesting comparisons of the 
state of affairs, political and spiritual, in 1826 
and 1896, had its flashes of humor, as when he 
described the Plan of Union as ‘‘ milk from 
the Congregational cow churned into Presby- 
terian butter.”” It was inspiring to listen to 
the narration of the service rendered by the 
society’s servants in planting civilization on 
the outposts, in establishing colleges and in 
saving the West to the Union. 

Secretary Kincaird in Looking Forward as. 
serted that the new era will be more distinct- 
ively missionary than the first era just closed. 
‘* The work that now presses is the illiterate 
South, the illiterate Southwest, and the illiter- 
ate immigrant as he takes possession of our 
great cities and diffuses his semi-barbaric influ- 
ence into every portion of ourland. Upon this 
new work we must enter unfettered by tradi- 
tional prejudices, theories and methods. A 
facile adaptability to existing conditions is 
the quality that we need. How can the illiter- 
ate masses at the South be most effectively 
reached? How can the densely crowded for- 
eign quarters of our great cities be pene- 
trated, purified, dispersed, and the emigrant 
col nies and settlements of the land be ele- 
vated ani saved? How can the flagellantes 
and fetich worshipers of New Mexico and 
the priest-ridden thousands of Utah be res- 
cued from their superstitions and taught a 
purer and happier faith?”’ 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD. 


Not all of the State superintendents present 
spoke, but those who did revealed the train- 
ing that comes from their daily work. A few 
found the time limit a barrier, but more made 
it an incentive to terseness and spice. The 
same may be said of the secretaries of the 
State auxiliaries, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York and New Hampshire having an oppor- 
tunity this year to describe the conditions 
which face the workers on the older fields. 
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Conditions are much the same everywhere. 
Maine has its new territory opening up just 
as Minnesota has. Michigan and New York 
see waning settlements and churches just as 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire do. In- 
diana has its peculiar problems, because of 
its Southern and Presbyterian bent. Cali- 
fornia faces the perils of unwelcome immi- 
grants from China, and Massachusetts equally 
unwelcome ones from eastern and southern Eu- 
rope. Everywhere, whether among the Scan- 
dinavians of Minnesota, the new American 
settlers in northern Minnesota, the miners in 
Idaho or the foreigners in California and Mas- 
sachusetts, the Congregational polity seems 
to satisfy latent longings and aspirations. 
Every where the door opens, the people stand 
ready to hear, and naught is lacking save 
more money in the treasury so that the work 
may widen and deepen. 

Superintendent Hawkes of Utah reports a 
most significant contest opening there, in 
which the contestants are Mormons, and not 
Gentiles versus Mormons. A revolt against 
the Mormon hierarchy has begun. The young 
men, having tasted political liberty, find it 
sweet, and refuse to go back to servile obedi- 
ence to the Mormon bishops and elders, 


THE RALLY OF THE VETERANS. 


A session not soon to be forgotten was the 
period given over to speeches by men who 
went to the front, directly from theological 
seminaries, banded with other men to labor 
in distinct fields. Rev. Ephraim Adams, 
D. D,, in his seventy-ninth year, but vigorous, 
clear-toned and juicy, described vividly the 
formation of the Iowa Band at Andover, its 
dispersion throughout the State in 1843, and 
the work which God has done through its 
members. Rev. Richard Cordley, D. D , aged 
sixty-seven, read a valuable statement of a 
similar work done by hims:lf and his fellow- 
members of the Kansas-Andover Band, which 
set forth in 1857 to save Kansas for Christ, 
for the Union and liberty. Rav. C. W. Shel. 
ton, now a field superintendent of the society, 
but the first of the Yale-Dakota Band to s>t 
foot on the soil of the Dakotas in 1831, won 
all. hearts by the eloquent way in which he 
described the motives, methods and successes 
of that company of young men. And Presi- 
dent Penrose of Whitman College, of the 
Yale-Washington Band of 1890, youngest of 
the veterans and most enthusiastic-of col- 
lege presidents, made it clear why men who 
thought to make Spencer’s Data of Ethics a 
subject for discussion found it imperative to 
grapple with ign-rance and evil. 


CO-OPERATING SOCIETIES. 


The intimate relations that exist between 
several of our other societies and the Home 
Missionary Society and their interdependence 
were admirably explained by the secretaries 
and some of the superintendents of those so- 
cieties and by clergymen especially inter- 
ested. Thus Dr. Cobb of the Church Build- 
ing Society showed how impossible it was 
for the Home Missionary Society to do its 
best work when the Building Society has 
forty-one applications for new church edifices 
awaiting a rising of the tide of receipts ade- 
quate to supply the demand, and Rev. Wal- 
lace Nutting, D. D., now of Providence, R.I., 
and recently on the Pacific coast, paid his 
respects to the wealthy Eastern Congrega- 
tional churches that squander money reck- 
lessly on costly edifices when the needs are 
so greatin the far West. Secretary Boynton 
of the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
selected Superintendents Rowley of Oregon 
and Shaw of Georgia to tell in an effactive 
way of the needs of their fields, and to de- 
scribe how pioneer Sunday school work plants 
seed that brings forth fruit which the Home 
Missionary Society garners. Secretary Whit- 
tlesey of the Ministerial Relief Fund in a tell- 
ing way demonstrated that home missionary 
pastors especially deserve to have assurance 
that their old age shall not be one of poverty 
and distress. Secretary Hamilton of the Edu. 
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cation Society reviewed the history of that 
organization and those which it has absorbed, 
and Rev. William E. Barton of Boston, one 
of the directors of the Education Society, 
called attention to the benefits which accrue 
to the Home Missionary Society if the Edu- 
cation Society is encouraged in its work of 
providing an educated ministry. 

THE BUSINESS SESSION. 


The machinery creaked just enough to re- 
veal the fact that it is necessary to have a 
great machine to do so great a work. The 
report of the special committee on the report 
of the executive committee for the last fiscal 
year was read by Rev. W. W. McLane of 
New Haven. It pointed out the significant 
fact that while the contributions to the society 
have lessened a little in the New England 
States and New York, they have increased in 
the Western States; that large spiritual re- 
sults are the fruit of the gifts of the donors 
and the labors of the officials; and that last 
year more money was received, more new men 
commissioned, more missionaries employed, 
more places supplied with preaching and 
more pupils added to the Sunday schools than 
in any prior year. 

The discussion of the time and place of the 
next meetirg was not as thorough or dignified 
as it should have been, and as a result the 
action of one session was rescinded at the 
next, and whereas the society voted Wednes- 
day afternoon to accept the invitation of the 
Michigan State Missionary Society and go 
to that State next year, Wednesday evening 
it withdrew its acceptance of the invitation 
and placed the responsibility of settling the 
time and place of the next meeting with the 
executive committee, which will consider the 
relative merits of Saratoga and of some 
Michigan town or city. As the resalt of 
D:. Henry A. Stimson’s refusal to serve 
longer on the executive committee of the 
society, s lely because he believes in rotation 
in office in that important place, and as a 
result of speeches made by him and sug- 
gestions by Dr. Meredith and others, the 
executive committee was instructed to con- 
sider and perfect a plan and report at the 
next meeting, whereby each year a certain 
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number of the members of the executive 
committee must retire and be ineligible for 
re-election for at least one year. 

The only new officers elected were mem- 
bers of the executive committee, the pres- 
ident, vice presidents, recording secretary 
and auditor and most of the executive com- 
mittee remaining as the year before. John 
F, Anderson, Jr., a layman in Dr. Behrends’s 
church, being chosen to serve until 1897, fill- 
ing a vacancy, and Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Mc 
Leod of Brooklyn and Mr. David A. Thomp- 
son of Albany, N.Y., together with Rv. Dr. 
S. H. Virgin of New York city, Rev. Dr. R R. 
Meredith of Brooklyn (formerly a member of 
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the executive committee) and Mr. J. W. Rice 
of Rhode Island to serve from 1896 to 1899. 

Dr. Charles H. Richards of Philadelphia, in 
a strong speech, ably seconded by Dr. Stim- 
son, introduced and carried through a resolu- 
tion which commits the society to an unflag- 
ging prosecution of the effort begun last year 
to enroll 1,400 names on the General Howard 
Roll of Honor, and thus wipe out the debt 
with which the society ended the fiscal year 
of 1895, 885 pledges of $100 each having thus 
far been received. 


THE WOMAN’S MEETING. 


St. Paul, at acertain 
period in his life, might 
have been shocked as 
he entered this meet- 
iog, but he would have 
jeft it converted. It 
was one of the best 
s ssions of a very sue- 
c+ssful meeting. A 
more tactful, graceful, 
businesslike presiding 
officer than Mrs. Cas- 
well, secretary of the 
woman’s department, 
cannot be imagined, 
and her searching questions as to why men 
are not organized in special bands to study 
missions and contribute to their support, and 
whether the separate organizations for women 
are, or are not, justifiable in view of the drift 
of events within the ehurch viewed as a whole, 
made a deep impression and must be an- 
swered soon. The prayer by the wife of Sec- 
retary Choate was a veritable talk with God. 
Mrs. Powell of Michigan conducted the re- 
sponsive service with charming dignity and 
beauty of interpretation of Scripture. Mrs. 
Heinzleman, wife of a missionary among the 
Germans of Indiana, with her naiveté and en- 
thusiasm, made apparent the difficulties and 
possible victories of work among Lutheran 
formalists. Miss Caroline O. Potter, secre- 
tary of the Christian Endeavor Societies of 
California, described the methods in vogue 
there to win young people to Christ and in- 
terest in missions, and did it in a winning, 
satisfying way. Mrs. Moore, one of the origi. 
nal Jubilee Singers, president of the Tennessee 
Home Missionary Union, sang one of the 
heart-searching songs born in the heart of a 
Christian Negro slave. Rev. (Mrs) Dora 
tead Barber, an evangelist in Oregon, with 
quaint colloquialisms, revealed somewhat of 
her own life as a missionary and its peculiar 
joys and shadows. Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, editor of Harper’s Bazar, author, spiritual 
adviser to thousands who read her pen-prod- 
uct, avd friend of all missionary agents and 
agencies, pleaded for greater loyalty to the 
cause of missions by the rank and file of 
women, and set forth four things as necessary 
to greatest service in the missionary cause: 
complete and up-to-date information about 
missions, intenser personal responsibility, en- 
thusiasm, entire personal consecration. Mrs. 
Barber pronounced the benediction. 








MKS. M, E. SANGSTER. 


AS SEEN FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


Atall such gatherings it is wise to permit 
critics from without, men with no official ties, 
to speak their mind. They have the opportu- 
hity to condemn if they will, They seldom 
find it necessary, and they usually inspire 
new enthusiasm and give freshness of point 
of view. This year two Minnesota pastors, 
formerly and recently in the East, came back 
to give their impressions of the needs of the 
field, the spirit of the workmen, and the duty 
of the churches. Rev. C. H. Patton of Duluth 
and Rey. D. N. Beach of Minneapolis describe 
northern Minnesota as peculiarly worihy of 
aid. 

Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn is not as 
Pessimistic as Dr. Merriman, but he agrees 
entirely with Secretary Choate that the men- 
ace to the country today is in its foreign im- 
migration, and that the duty of the Home 
Missionary Society in the new era is to de- 
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velop foreign home missions. To secure the 
supreme enthusiasm necessary for the work 
the supreme example of Christ must be imi- 
tated. Inno other land can a world’s normal 
school of Christianity be so well established 
as in the United States. 

As sensible a speech as was made, and one 
that secured as prompt assent from the dele- 
gates as any, was Prof. George B. Stevens’s 
address on The Relations of Theological Semi- 
naries to Home Missionary Work. When he 
stated that one-fifth of Yale’s divinity school 
students have come from Western celleges es- 
tablished as the secondary results of home mis- 
sionary effort, he revealed one fact that illus- 
trated better than any argument could the re- 
lation of the field to the seminary; and, when 
looking at it from the other standpoint, he de- 
clared that seminaries are fast coming to see 
that they should be fountains not pools, a 
means to an end, not an end; that a true the- 
ology is best inculcated when its students are 
in vital contact with the work of the church, 
and are testing their theories by facts; that 
theology must be teachable, preachable and 
workable—he hit a truth that his hearers 
indorsed most heartily. 


MEETING OF THE WOMEN’S UNIONS, 


The chapel of the United Church was the 
gathering place on Tuesday for the officers 
and friends of the Women’s Unions, whose 
field of work embraces the five home societies. 
Mrs. Kellogg, secretary of the Women’s Home 
Missionary Association, presided at the morn- 
ing session, which was devoted to business 
connected with the general organizations and 
methods of work. Special emphasis was laid 
upon the training of children in the work, 
arousing their patriotism being one means to 
the greater end. Mrs. J. W. Danielson of 
Providence, R.I., led the afternoon service, 
which was opened by a suggestive Bible read- 
ing prepared by Mrs. C. L. Goodell on Zac- 
cheus. In a paper entitled A Wiser Benefi- 
cence Miss A. C. Bridgman showed the neces- 
sity of more thoughtful giving, the wastefal- 
ness of indiscriminate giving and the obliga- 
tions upon the denomination of more loyalty 
to the pledged work of its missionary societies. 
Miss F. J. Dyer, whose theme was A New 
Point of View, suggested many ways in which 
to influence the women in the church to enter 
the ranks of workers. Indifference to the 
great missionary causes of the land is a natu- 
ral result of ignorance concerning them, there- 
fore let information be diffused in all possible 
ways. Leaders of Current Events Classes, 
for instance, can with wisdom and tact show 
how close is the relation between great events 
in the world and the missionary operations. 
The Jubilee Year ofthe A. M. A. was presented 
by Miss Emerson in a paper reviewing the 
past fifty years. Mrs. Moore, one of the origi- 
nal Fisk singers, delighted the audience with 
a patheticsong. Miss Caroline Potter brought 
the greetings of the California sisterhood and 
gave some account of the young people’s soci- 
eties on the Pacific coast. 

DETACHED ELM LEAVES. 


Boaz must get off the fence and help Ruth 
glean.—Mrs. Caswell. 

I believe in evolution—and something more. 
—Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman. 

What a revelation in trees we have been 
witnessing.—Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman. 

Each rural church has its own individuality 
and problem.—Superintendent Hatch of Maine. 


There are no dark sides of home missionary 
work; there are some that are cloudy.—Mrs. 
Barber. 

Congregationalists use precedent as a guide- 
post, not as a hitching-post.—Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Lyman. 

Decent people should have decent homes, 
and home missionaries deserve comfortable 
manses.—Secretary Cobb 

General Howard is optimistie. He believes 
that good times are coming as a result of the 
next presidential election. 
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Blue is a beautiful color in the sky, but a 
wretched color in the human heart.—Superin- 
tendent Warren of Michigan. 

Michigan has just done well in electing a 
woman to serve on the executive committee 
of the State Missionary Society. 

We women know the whole Congregational 
alphabet, which cannot be said of all male 
Congregational pastors.—Mrs. Caswell. 

During the past three years of national 
financial perplexity New Hampshire’s contri- 
butions have been larger than ever before. 

Dr. Lyman knows a good story when he 
hears it, cai repeat it and improve it, and do 
with impunity what few men can do, i.e., 
laugh at his own joke. 

Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court was one of the young men who sat in 
the congregation at the first service in Leaven- 
worth held by a pioneer member of the 
Kansas Andover Band. 

The members of the Ladies’ Missionary 
Society of Center Church gave a delightful 
informal reception to the delegates and of- 
ficials of the society in the chapel of Center 
Church Thursday evening. 

There is a great difference between living 
in a State fifty years old and a State 250 years 
old. I never realized it so much as now, 
being here in this ancient city.—Superin- 
tendent Harrison of California. 

If a speaker must be warned that his or her 
time limit has expired let it be done as Mrs. 
Caswell does it. A loving embrace is better 
than sounding brass or a clanging cymbal, 
as St. Paul says, in substance. 

Vice-President Webb believed in compel- 
ling those who wished to indulge in social in- 
tercourse or to confer about administrative 
details to retire without the assembly room. 
And the delegates agreed with him. 


Secretaries Daniels and Beard of the Amer- 
ican Board and the A. M A., respectively, 
were felicitous in their expressions of feelings 
of respect for the C. H.M.S., and joy in its 
co-operation with the societies which they 
represented. 

The chief of police of South Norwalk, Ct., 
Says that arrests among the Magyar p>pula- 
tion of that city have decreased eighty per 
cent. since the mission church, supported by 
the South Norwalk Congregational Church, 
began its work among them, 

Puddefoot? Well, he was Puddefoot. Kept 
until the last of the feast he combined the 
effervescence of Appollinaris water with the 
more nutritious qualities of Orange County 
milk. He rivals Mr. Gladstone in the art of 
making statistical statements interesting, and 
as a prophet he combines the attributes of 
Jeremiah and Micah. 

The attack by Dr. Wordin of Bridgeport 
upon the officials of the society, published 
over his own signature in one of the local 
papers, alarmed not a few until it was ascer- 
tained that as the result of a recent legal 
contest the society, and not Dr. Wordin, 
came into the possession of a bequest made 
by Dr. Wordin’s father. 

The cost of one year’s crime in the nation 
would run the Home Missionary Society, at 
the average cost of its seventy years’ exist- 
ence, for seventeen centuries. It would hav- 
kept 2,000 men in the field from the time Wi! 
liam was crowned at Westminster, and would 
support 4,000 men at the front for four cen 
turies to come.—Superintendent Puddefoot. 

Apparently the Congregationalists of Buf- 
falo are feeling the necessity of more fellow 
ship, for Dr. Fitch in bis speech said that tle 
time has come when the idea of the l:« 
church as an individual church should 
abandoned, and there should be formations 
of Congregational unions at least to the er- 
tent of regarding the whole ciiy as a unit. 

Some of those Mormon teachers that Super- 
intendent Hawkes tells about must be ‘‘in- 
vincibly ignorant,” as, fur instance, the suu 
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of a Latter Day Saints’ bishop, who, when 
detected in writing ‘‘ Tripp to the Moon,” said 
that trip was always spelled with two p’s when 
referring to celestial bodies. And their preach- 
ers are unrivaled in definition, as, for illustra- 
tion, the one who said that whenever the 
word “damnation” was used in the Bible it 
meant obstruction of the ways of Providence. 


An unusual number of our ablest pastors in 
New England and New York were present, 
far more than have been seen at recent meet- 
ings at Saratoga. Professor Taylor of Ando- 
ver, Professor Currier of Oberlin and many of 
the Yale Divinity School faculty were constant 
in attendance. The representatives of the rail- 
roads vised the certificates of not less than 475 
people, and the registration of annual and life 
members of the society was not far from 300, 
more than at any other previous meeting of 
the society. 

Rey. C. H. Patton of Duluth scored a hit 
with his story of the woman foreign mission- 
ary, who had no compunctions about bedeck- 
ing herself with Oriental trappings, but did 
object to giving a missionary talk in a Minne- 
sota theater-church, where she had for a back- 
ground, not the conventional pulpit and sym- 
bolical mural decorations, but stage scenery. 
And the attempt of the home missionary 
pastor to provide her with appropriate stage 
settings was indorsed by all those who believe 
in wathetic harmony. 

The spirits of John Davenport, James Pier- 
pont, Moses Stuart, Leonard Bacon and the 
other early pastors of Center Church, whose 
virtues and deeds are so permanently and 
modestly recorded on the many memorial tab- 
lets on its walls, must have shivered some- 
what, at first, as they contemplated the women 
praying and teaching in their former pulpit, 
and pronouncing the benediction. But their 
final verdict, we must venture to hope, ac- 
corded with the sentiment of the living, and 
even St. Paul, if he had been present, would 
have found it impossible to be other than edi- 
fied and gratified. 

There are some decided advantages in hav- 
ing speeches carefully prepared beforehand 
and distributed to the great news distribut- 
ing agencies, and thus at the disposal of the 
local papers without any great effort on their 
part. Ono the other hand, unfortunate com- 
plications sometimes result from reliance on 
this method of reporting a meeting. It com- 
pelled Dr. W. E Barton of Shawmut Church, 
Boston, last week to prepare a new speech 
on short notice, and it made it necessary for 
Secretary Hamilton of the Education Society 
to read a paper which the public bad already 
had an opportunity to read. That is to say, 
the New Haven papers on the morning of 
June 4 published addresses by Dr. Barton 

and Secretary Hamilton, which they were to 
have given on the afternoon of June 3 and 
were reported as having given, but which, 
as a matter of fact, they did not give until 
the afternoon of June 4. 


Not a little of the delight of those who sat 
in Center Church last week came from quiet 
contemplation and ever increasing apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful Trowbridge Memorial 
window set in the wall over the pulpit and 
surrounded by a frame of white woodwork 
entirely in harmony with the architecture of 
the church and serving admirably as a foil. 
The gift of Mr. E. Hayes Trowbridge, in 
memory of his father, Ezekiel Hayes Trow- 
bridge, a descendant of one of the founders of 
the church, it represents Rev. John Daven- 
port, the first pastor of the church, preaching 
his first sermon to the settlers of New Haven 
on the Sabbath of April 19, 1638. Grouped 
around their pastor are the noble men and 
women who gave form and strength to the 
colony. Appropriate symbolism as well as 
exact and satisfying portraiture, wrought out 
by the artists of the Tiffany Glass and Deco- 
rating Company, have produced a work of art 
most admirable to contemplate. The exam- 
ple of Mr. Trowbridge and the Center Church 
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in this matter is worthy of general imitation 
by individuals and churches that trace their 
history back to the beginnings of New Eng- 
land. Instead of having Jewish and Italian 
types, let us, in some of our church windows 
at least, reflect the glories of our Anglo.Saxon 
saints and French and Dutch fathers. 





WHAT THE METHODISTS AOOOM- 
PLISHED. 


BY REV. F. B. GRAVES. 


The session of the Generai Conference of 
the Methodist Church held at Cleveland dur- 
ing the past month was one of the most re- 
markable in recent quadrenniums. Legisla- 
tion of great importance was enacted, and 
the atmosphere of the conference was mainly 
progressive. 

The question of the admission of women to 
the body was solved without as much friction 
as was expected. This matter goes back to 
the annual conferences, and if asufficient vote 
is received in them, which is more than prob- 
able considering the strength their cause ex- 
hibited at this session, the women delegates 
elected in 1900 will be admitted to the body. 
The idea of the great majority of the dele- 
gates at Cleveland was this: We favor the ad- 
mission of the women, but we wish them to 
come in by the front, and not by the kitchen, 
door, and welcomed with a warm, extended 
hand. 

Then the cause of the 265,000 colored mem- 
bers of the church, represented in the body by 
nearly one-eighth of ail the delegates, was 
greatly advanced. Visiting members of the 
Methodist Church South were astounded at 
the large vote which Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, 
D. D., of Atlanta received for bishop, leading 
on the first ballot with a vote of 175; and also 
at the election of Rev. M. C. B. Mason, D. D., 
of Savannah to a general secretaryship of 
the Freedman’s Aid Society, as collaborator 
with Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., than whom 
the colored people have no stancher friend 
and defender. These are the high water 
marks to which the tide of progress rose. 

The question of equal ministerial and lay 
representation was referred by a large vote to 
the annual conferences, where if it reveives a 
three-fourths vote, together with a two-thirds 
vote of the next General Conference, it will 
become a law of the church. It is expected, 
therefore, that 1904 will witness the victory 
for the laymen, and the settlement of this 
vexed question. An attempt to introduce 
laymen into the sessions of the annual confer- 
ences failed of passage, though recommended 
by the same committee. 

For two or three sessions the revising of the 
constitution of the church was earnestly dis- 
cussed, and then, after adopting part of the 
suggestions, the conference referred the whole 
subject toa commission, consisting of six lay- 
men, six ministers and three bishops, in- 
structed to report at the next General Con- 
ference in 1900. These last two acts indicate 
the cautious conservatism of the conference, 
which, though not as marked as its progress- 
iveness, was nevertheless sufliciently promi- 
nent. 

The ultra-conservative element came for- 
ward in great, almost unexpected, strength 
when the committee on judiciary reported 
that paragraph 240 of the Discipline was un- 
constitutional and ought to be removed or 
modified. This famous paragraph subjects 
members of the church who attend the thea- 
ter, dance, or play cards to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. And yet adistinguished gentleman 
who has been a correct and consistent (para- 
graph 240 aside) member of the Methodist 
Church for many years attended the theater 
right under the eyes of eighteen bishops and 

over five hundred choice and selected Metho- 
dist ministers and laymen, who refused to 
change paragraph 240. 

In its extreme form the conservative spirit 
again showed itself when the present method 
of filling the presiding eldership was under 
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discussion. Its abandonment was eloquently 
urged by some members of the committee, 
but the presiding bishops in the several an- 
nual conferences will still appoint. In the 
election of members to the board of control 
of the Epworth League au important change 
was made, which puts the General Confer- 
ence in closer touch with the young people. 
Hitherio the fourteen General Conference 
districts have elected the fourteen members 
of the board of control, to which they are en- 
titled, but in the future they are to be chosen 
directly by the General Conference. The full 
significance of this change will not be felt un- 
til the next General Conference. The objec- 
tion, if any, to this new plan lay in the large 
number to be chosen, which, if politics should 
enter later, will prove a serious matter, con- 
sidering how pushed for time the conference 
is even now. It required sixteen ballots, for 
example, to elect two bishops. 

The time limit for pastors remains un- 
changed. The uncompromising antagonists 
of the extension of the pastoral term were 
the laymen, and yet, if the waning hours of 
the conference had not been the time when 
this vital question was considered, the ten- 
year limit for special cases in cities would 
probably have been agreed upon. Just on 
this question the conservative element, led 
by Rev. T. B. Neeley, D. D., and the progress- 
ive party, led by Rev. A. B. Leonard, D. D., 
were fused by the progressive-conservative 
element, marshaled by Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
D.D., who moved to table the matter. Apart 
from the adoption of the novel church insur- 
ance plan, which was reported to have worked 
to such advantage to the churches in Wiscon- 
sin and which was vigorously, almost bitterly, 
opposed by the laymen, the preceding matters 
represent the most important legislative work 
done by this conference. 

The sentimental side of the conference was 
exposed in the retirement of three bishops 
from effective service—Rev. KR. 8S. Foster, 
D. D., of Boston, Rev. Thomas Bowman, D. D., 
of St. Louis, and Rev. William Taylor, D. D., 
bishop of Africa. The pathos of the act was 
sweet in its very bitterness. It afforded a 
gracious object lesson in Christian humility 
and fraternity. But the labors of these aged 
and saintly men wil! be felt for long years in 
the church for whose vast interests they have 
self-sacrificiogly toiled. Bishop Foster’s loss 
will ba sharply felt by Boston and New Eng- 
land Methodism, though he is succeeded by so 
evangelistic a worker as Bishop Willard F. 
Mallalieu. The new bishops, Chaplain C. C. 
McCabe, D. D., and Rev. Earl Cranston, D. D., 
will prove, the one an interesting speaker on 
the platform and in the pulpit, and the other 
a strong man in the administrative functions 
of the Episcopacy. 

It was generally felt that an act of heroism, 
almost dramatic in its spirit, was performed 
when Rev. J. C. Hartzell, D. D., a secretary 
of the Freedman’s Aid Society, agreed to ac- 
cept the position as missionary bishop of Af- 
rica, made vacant by the retirement of Bishop 
Taylor. His election solved other problems 
than the great ones which will arise in the 
Congo Free State. Whether Dr. Hartzell 
will adopt Bishop Taylor’s plan and follow 
with the cross in the track of commerce is not 
known. 

It is perhaps a matter of regret that the 
election of a missionary bishop for China and 
Japan was not found feasible, as the door of 
the island kingdom, so to speak, has been 
shaken from its hinges by the recent war, 
thus affording a splendid opportunity for an 
aggressive Methodism to more fully enter 
and reap a rich spiritual harvest. But alto- 
gether enough was done by the General Con- 
ference of 1896 to show that Methodism is stil! 
one of the mighty forces at work for the 
world’s evangélization. 

Ra ee 


Do good constantly, patiently and wisely, 
and you will never have cause to say that 
life was not worth living. —George W. Childs. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 15, 
10 A.M Last meeting of the season. Address by Rey. 
Herbert Casson, pastor of the Labor Church, Lynn. 
Subject, The Relation of the Church to the Labor 
Movement, 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll A. M. 


WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH W. B. M., Sturbridge 
June Il,at 10.4. M. rs. J. H. De Forest of Japan will 
address the meeting. Collation provided, Barges in 
readiness at Southbridge. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the American Congrega- 
tional Association will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Congre- 
ygational House, Boston, Saturday, June 13, at twelve 
o'clock, noon, to consider and act upon the questions of 
selling the real estate of the association at the corner 
of Somerset and Beacon Streets, Boston, known as the 
Congregational House,and of the procuring of a new 
location and building and of the requisite financial and 
other arrangements therefor. 

JOSHUA CoiT, Secretary. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 16. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
sETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9to 5, An- 
nua! membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
Erections! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS8S80OIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 
Gieveland office, ¥. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
pard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and ne ag regs Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tioual House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocrETy.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
ational House, Boston, 151 Washington S8t., Chicago, 
ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field eg E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building 
Boston Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
—— offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
vanes States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., oston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome, 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
ay Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
gregationa! House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, reading, ete., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of B—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 

.D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Michigan is taking better care of its needy 
ministers this year than last. 

What an appropriate gift from the Boys’ 
Brigade at that Ohio dedication. 

Just what many a young man has been look- 
ing for is to be provided in a California town. 

That the majority of prizes at Hartford Sem- 
inary go to Massachusetts students is note- 
worthy. 

A St. Louis church has hit upon an agree- 
able and convenient plan for its infant class 
during the warm months. 
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That publication in a Massachusetts city 
which serves our denomination so loyally in 
its own center is a fine example of what many 
a group of churches might do in the way of 
cc-operative journalism. 

A New Mexico church has distinguished it- 
self by an important step toward the ideal 
method of Christian giving. Ifsuch a move- 
ment can succeed on the frontier, what might 
it not accomplish in more favored localities? 

The exterior adornment of our meeting 
houses is a seasonable suggestion and unques- 
tionably deserves quite as much attention as 
interior renovations, since something, at 
least, depends upon bright, neat, external ap- 
pearances in the question of summer congre- 
gations. 

The “pull altogether ” illustrated in an ex- 
ample of “city work” described below is 
jast the need in many communities which 
find present scattered energies unavailing. 
‘Team work ”’ among the churches as well as 
in the church presents the strongest front for 
aggressive efforts. 





SANDUSKY’S INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT. 

The First Church, Sandusky, O., was organ- 
ized in 1819 by two missionaries from Con- 
necticut with six members. Four accessions 
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enty-seventh anniversary of the organization 
of the church. Sermons were preached by 
Rev. D. L. Leonard, D.D., and Rev. C. S. 
Mills, and an address was made by Prof. 
W. B. Chamberlain on The American Citizen 
of the Twentieth Century. At this patriotic 
service the Boys’ Brigade presented a national 
flag to the church, 

The pastor of the church, Rev. C. A. Vin- 
cent, was installed on Tuesday, June 2, the 
sermon being by Rev. W. B. Wright, D.D., 
and the installing prayer by Rev. Albert 
Bowers. The next evening a good citizen- 
ship meeting was held, the principal address 
being by Rev. H. H. Russell. Thursday even- 
ing was young people’s night, and Friday even- 
ing a reception to the former pastors and the 
ministers and churches of the city was held, 
addresses being made by Dr. Ingersoll of St. 
Paul, who was pastor of the church from 1863 
to 1868 and who is still very much loved in 
the city, and by Rev. R. R. Davies of Mead- 
ville. The services were completed, June 7, 
by communion and admission of members, 
the sermon in the morning being by Prof. G. 
F. Wright, D. D., and in the evening by Rev. 
Edward Ingersoll. 

During the present pastorate of two and 
one-half years the cbureh has greatly pros 


























FIRST CHURCH, SANDUSKY, 0 


were received in June, 1820, but no other ad- 
ditions were made for eight years. For six of 
these years the church consisted of two per- 
sons. In 1835 the first meeting house of the 
city was erected by this church. It was forty 
by sixty feet in size. In 1855 the house was 
enlarged. Last summer the corner stone was 
laid for a third building, and the dedication 
services began May 31. The building, with 
the lot, cost $48,500, and is the first modera 
house of worship in the city. In the base- 
ment are a reading-room, library, gymnasium, 
ladies’ parlor, dining-room, kitchen, recrea- 
tion-room, boiler-room, fresh-air-room, baths, 
etc. On the main floor is the audience-room, 
seating 620 people, with the pulpit in one cor- 
ner and aisles radiating therefrom and seats 
in circular form. To the right of the pulpit 
a movable partition separates the Sunday 
schcol room, which is itself surrounded by 
fourteen classrooms. The building is lighted 
by electricity, and the ceiling of the main 
audience-rocom is supported by eight steel 
arches and surmounted by a beautiful dome 
in which is an immense skylight. The inte- 
rior and exterior are very handsome and are 
perfectly adapted to the uses of an institu- 
tional church. 

The services of dedication began on the sev- 


pered. It has made a net gain of over 100 
members, nearly all on confession. The C. E. 
Society has been nearly doubled, and the 
Sunday school has increased to nearly double 
its average attendance. On moving into the 
new building the church has entered upon in- 
stitutional work, which it has had in contem 
plation since Mr. Vincentcame, By the bless- 
ing of God it hopes to make itself useful to 
the community in many ways, ministering to 
the whole man. T. Me 


CITY WORK IN PEORIA. 


The First Church, Peoria, Ill., devoted the 
last Sunday in May to the object of city mis- 
sions. The pastor, Rev. C. W. Hiatt, spoke 
on City Evangelization, and reports followed 
by workers in the several stations. A collec- 
tion of $1,460 was taken. Plymouth and 
Union Churches also made special effort for 
the same cause, raising, respectively, $50 and 
$300. In the evening a grand rally of Con- 
gregationalists was held with the First 
Church, and addresses were made by prom- 
inent speakers from the larger churches on 
the general topic, Peoria Congregationalism, 
with the sub-topics: What Do We Stand 
For? Early Struggles of Congregationalism in 
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Peoria, The German Opportunity, Qualities 
Needed by Workers in New Fields, and What 
We Are Doing. There was no gush nor scat- 
tering, nor draught upon time, nor wild West 
sensationalism in any of the speeches, but a 
close hewing to the line, with the result that 
a definite purpose of gospel extension in cur 
city is dominant in all the churches. 

That there is a population of 10,000 un- 
churched Germans at our door is a revela- 
tion to many and showed the providential 
leading that has given us a strong German 
church within the past few months as a base 
of operations in this great field. Notwith- 
standing the pressure of hard times, the City 
Missionary Society begins a new year with 
brighter prospects than ever before. Its re- 
quest for $3,000 is already practically met by 
the churches, many private subscriptions 
having swelled the pledges of the rally day. 
The local pastors and laymen now see the 
wisdom of concentrating their energies simul- 
taneously upon this one object. Conserva- 
tive business men say that any other appeal 
than this plain one made by the actual work- 
ers in the field would have shrunk the aggre- 
gate returns by a thousand dollars. At the 
union meeting resolutions of sympathy for 
the stricken churches in St. Louis were unan- 
imously adopted. 

The ground is broken and an air of lively in- 
terest is manifest on the site of the new edifices 
of the Plymouth and German Churches. These 
structures will make a fine showing in the 
south central part of the city. Under the 
wise leadership of Rev. S. W. Meek and Rev. 
H. L. Smidt these enterprises have already 
become influential, and under better local 
conditions are prophetic of larger things of 
the fature. The corner stone of the German 
church will be laid with proper ceremony on 
the third Sunday in June. 

Altogether Congregationalists in Peoria are 
feeling jubilant over the prospects of good 
work along all lines. Some of their fields do 
not promise immediate returns in the shape 
of churches, as, for instance, the boat work, 
which is purely a mission of charity to the 
thousand cabin-boat dwellers, whose life is 
sodden and immoral in theextreme. Yet this 
work will not be given up, but most cheer- 
fully carried on in the hope that conditions 
may ultimately change so that the good seed 
will not seem to fall bafore the bills of greedy 
and filthy wayside fowls. If there were no 
other result than the intensifying of human 
sympathy in the hearts of those who toil in 
this unpromising field, the sacrifice would 
not be wasted. Already our workers have 
called attention of the authorities to the con- 
dition of these wretched families whose cabin- 
boats float at the mouth of sewers and whose 
shanties rest on ash heaps and offal of the 
river bank, and the indications point to a 
radical uprooting of the whole sad community 
and transplanting it to a more wholesome en- 
vironment. But while this field is unpromis- 
ing, the other mission stations like Pilgrim 
Chapel, with its 150 pupils on West Bluff, and 
Wesley City, with its earnest mining popula- 
tion and the new Washington Street enter- 
prise, all exhibit the good possibility of 
churches in some early day. Under the labors 
of two laymen and assistants South Peoria 
church has done phenomenal work the past 
year, having to enlarge its quarters to accom- 
modate the crowds. And under the labors of 
Rev. William Smith the Averyville church is 
moving steadily forward, a number of conver- 
sions being reported from special meetings 
held a while ago. 

The city missionary superintendent, Rev. 
H. S. Wannamaker, has found two clusters of 
farmers adjacent to the city who have ap- 
pealed for church leadership, and the result 
is tae promise of two good self-supporting 
churches in the near future. So the work 
goes on and the 1,500 members of our churches 
in Peoria take courage and bend more will- 
ingly to this work on which the Lord has 80 
signally displayed his hand. H. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 


The honorary scholarships have been awarded as 
follows: in the Senior Class to J. P. Manwell, K. A. 
McFadden, J. P. King and R. L. Hartt; in the Mid- 
dle Class to G. S. Ball, W. T. Bartley, A. V. Bliss, 
NH. Dutcher, F. W. Hedgdon, A. J. Lord, B. G. 
Mattson and G. A. Merrill; and in the Junior Class 
to P. H. Cressey, R. W. Dunbar, L. C. Greeley, E. C. 
Partridge, B. E. Ray and W. H. Rollins ——At the 
church prayer meeting last Thursday evening Rev. 
8. L. Gulick, the returned missionary, gave an ad- 
dress on Missions in Japan.—The European party 
left the seminary last week Wednesday. They will 
sail direct for London.——Four members of the 
Senior Class recently secured evidence against an 
Andover druggist for selling liquor and had him 
heavily fined. His case is now pending before the 
State Board of Pharmacy, which threatens to re- 
voke his drug license. 


Hartford. 


The prizes for the year have been awarded as fol- 
lows: the J. 8. Welles Fellowship for two years and 
the Greek prize to John E. Merrill, Ph. D., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; the Hartranft prize in evangelis- 
tic theology to Allan C. Ferrin of Blandford, Mass. ; 
the Bennet Tyler prize in systematic theology to 
Nathan H. Weeks of Dedham, Mass.; and the Wil- 
liam Thompson prize in Hebrew to Edward W. 
Capen of Boston, Mass._——The degree of S. T. B. 
was conferred on Miss A. J. Forehand, Miss A. I. 
Locke and Mr. A. H. Haigazian, and diplomas of 
graduation were given to the 10 members of the 
Senior Class——Of the graduate students Miss 
Locke has accepted a position as teacher of the 
Bible in Wellesley College.——From the Senior Class 
Mr. Ferrin continues his work at Blandford, Masg.. 
Mr. Merrill goes abroad for further study, Mr. 
Kelly engages in work for the American Sunday 
School Union in Massachusetts, and Mr. Pease re- 
mains with the Third Church, Chicopee, Mass.—— 
Mr. Prentiss of the Junior Class is supplying at 
Weatherstield Center, Vt.,and Mr. Williams of the 
same Claes 18 engaged in mission work in Cortland, 
N.Y. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


MaAss.—Hampshire East Conference at its last 
meeting had as the chief topic Dr. Gordon’s The 
Christ of Today. Sub-topics were considered by 
various members. 


Me —Hancock Conference met at Green’s Land- 
ing, Deer Isle, May 27,28. Sermons were preached 
by Rev. Messrs. C. E. Harwood and J. P. Cushman. 
The topics were: Our County Work and Needs, The 
Work in Our Own Land, The Work Abroad. Rev. 
J. K. Browne spoke for the foreign field, 


MINN.—Minnesota Valley Conference met at Daw- 
son, June 2-5, nearly every church being repre- 
sented. All the churches but one are supplied with 
pastors, and nearly all report advance during the 
year. Rev. J. W. Todd preached the sermon, and 
papers were read upon Ethical Christianity, Pas- 
toral Work, The Midweek Service, What Consti- 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 


Mt. Vernon. Dr.S8.E. Herrick preached last Sun- 
day in regard to the Lake Mohonk Peace Confer- 
ence, reviewing the several questions discussed at 
that meeting. 

There seems to be no falling off in the attendance 
upon the Boston Ministers’ Meeting if last Mon- 
day’s gathering be considered an index. The main 
address was by Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D., who con- 
sidered certain standard theories of inspiration as 
well as some present day views of the subject. In 
the discussion which followed Rev Messrs. Terry, 
C. L. Morgan and C. H. Beale participated. We shall 
print in a future issue the substance of Dr. Horr's 
address. 

Massachusetts. 


NewrTon.—Eliot. A new witdow has been placed 
in the house of worship as a memorial to the late 
Nathan P. Coburn, and dedication services were 
held last Sunday afternoon. The design beanti- 
fully illustrates Dr. Peabody’s hymn, “He fell 
asleep.” Through an open portico in the fore- 
ground a distant landscape is seen, and the combi- 
nations of color are rich and harmonious. The 
window is a transparent mosaic of glass without 
stain or paint. Dr. W. H. Davis, the pastor, pre- 
sided at the services, and Mr. Thomas Weston gave 
an outline of Mr. Coburn’s life and paid glowing 
tributes to his whele-hearted generosity. 

Wosorn.—The Corner Stone,a monthly appear- 
ing in the interests of the Congregational churches, 
the Y.M.C. A. and the W.C.T. U., contains fresh 
newsy paragraphs about all these organizations, 
besides helpful articles and editorial comments of 
special value. In its first few numbers it has 
launched out on a high plane. Dr. Doremus Scud- 
der is the editor, and his associates are drawn from 
the various bodies represented. 

HAVERAILL.—West. The recent death of Rev. 
E. W. Allen bas brought sorrow to a host of friends, 
and to none more sincerely than those of this 
church, where he was the beloved pastor for nine 
anda half years. Asanexpression of love and ap- 
preciation of the man and bis work an impressive 
memorial service was held on Suncay evening, May 
31, Besides acting as pastor he acted as church 
clerk during his entire pastorate. His records are 
a monument to bis abundant labor and painstaking 
care. 

LoWELL.—Zliot. Rev. H. B. Greene, son of the 
pastor, has just returned from Palestine, where he 
has spent the winter making a collection of the 
Syrian flora.—VFirst. A meeting has been called 
for next week to see if the church will vote to be- 
come incorporated._—A movement for a Sunday 
school parave similar to that held annually in 
Brooklyn is meeting with much favor. 

WorcESTER.— Central. Rev. E. M. Chapman has 
returned from a six weeks’ trip to Eogland.—— Bel- 
mont has organized a chapter of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip with 18 members ——Hope has 
contributed $100 as its foreign missionary offering. 
It recently gave $25 on the A. B.C. F. M. dept. 
This is one of the small churches made up entirely 
of working people ——Virst Swedish took formal 

ion of the Salem Street property June 4. 





tutes a Good Church, All Around Develop ’ 
Rural Evangelism. Home Missions and Sunday 
school work were presented by the State superin- 
tendents and the interests of Windom Institute by 
Prof. C. W. Headley. Devotional meetings were in- 
spiring, and the session was uplifting in spirit. 


NEB.—The Elkhorn Valley Association met May 
26, 27 at Creighton, Rev G. W. James, pastor, every 
church being represented. Rev. H. M. Lyman 
preached the sermon, an earnest plea for more 
efficiency in soul winning. The reports from the 
churches on the whole were encouraging, though a 
number are pastorless. Prof. E. B. Geer read a 
paper on Church Music; the woman’s hour was one 
of sustained interest, and a full evening was de- 
voted to home and foreign missions. As both Gates 
and Norfolk Colleges are within the bounds of this 
association much time and interest were given to 
the college question, and stroog resolutions were 
adopted pledging continued support to Gates. 
Kour young men were approbated to preach, 
among them Professor Hinman of Gates College. 


CLUBS. 


Mass.—At the Cambridge Club last Monday night, 
held in the Colonial Club house, guests from the 
Boston, Essex, Newton, Worcester, Fitchburg, Old 
Colony, North Bristol and Merrimack Valley Clubs 
were entertained. Short addresses by these repre- 
sentatives were heard on the subject of The Cam- 
bridge Semi-centennial. A good attendance was a 
feature of the success of the meeting. 


Addresses were made by Rev. Drs. Mix, McCullagb, 
Horr and others. The church was organized in 1880 
with 11 members and recognized in 1881. It was 
then the second church of the kind in the country. 
It has sent out two churches, one to Fitchburg and 
the Second Swedish of this city, and has built and 
entirely paid for a meeting house with some help in 
building. it has been self-supporting from the 
start. At present the Swedes constitute about one- 
tenth of the city’s population.——/eople’s refused 
to accept the resignation of Rev, W. T. Sleeper. 
Although 77 years of age Mr. Sleeper is far short of 
the ministerial dead line. 


BoyLsTon.— One of the oldest churches in Worces- 
ter County is in this place. It was organized 153 
years ago, aud has erected three church homes. 
The present one was built 60 years ago. Within 
two years the pastor, Rev. D. E. Burtner, and his 
people have accomplished a complete renovation 
of the house. The old fashioned, uncomfortable, 
shut-in pews have given place to elegant pews ot 
moderna style, the small organ bas been replaced by 
a beautiful two manual pipe organ, new carpets 
have been laid, the walls and ceiling have been 
tastefully decorated, the choir quarters have been 
transferred from the rear gallery to a position 
near the pulpit and a pastor’s study has been 
comfortably furnished. Rededicatory services wer: 
held May 28 in the afternoon. Many former 
residents and church members were present apd 
also friends from neighboring churches. The pas- 
tor, to whom is due chiefly the credit of the-e 
changes, gave a historical sketch and announced 
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that the amount required to pay all debts, $2,250, 
had been raised. Addresses were given by Rev. 
J.C. Villiers on The Place of a Church Building in 
the Work of Evangelization and Rey. Israel Ains- 
worth, a former pastor, on The Value of Personal 
Consecration. Rev, E. A. Lathrop spoke words of 
greeting for the neighboring churches. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.—First. A farewell recep- 
tion was tendered the pastor, Rev. A. J. Dyer, May 
25. A large number of friends were present. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dyer were remembered with valuable gifts, 
including a gold watch and silverware. 

SrENCER.—First. Last Sunday, the third anni 
versary of Rev. S. W. Brown’s pastorate, was marked 
by a special anniversary sermon. During this pe- 
riod 99 persons have united with the church, 79 on 
confession. The present membership is 385. The 
church has contributed over $10,000 for benevo- 
lence in this time. One member has gone to China 
as a missionary and two are now preparing for the 
ministry. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Fourteen young men and women 
were graduated from the School for Christian Work- 
ers this week. Rev. Dr. J.L. Hurlburt preached the 
Commencement sermon last Tuesday evening.—— 
First. Rev. Horace Sanderson, formerly assistant 
pastor of this church, occupied the pulpit last Sun- 
day morning. He is now superintendent of mis- 
sions in Colorado, and his descriptions of the Crip- 
ple Creek horrors were vivid and interesting. 


NORTH ADAMS —A handsome monument has been 
placed over the grave of the late Dr. J. P. Coyle. It 
is of Westerly, R. I., granite in the form of a cross 
with flower carving on the front of exquisite work- 
manship. 

Maine. 


PORTLAND.—Fourth. Rev. William De Clay- 
brook withdraws from this church after a year’s 
successful work, The church has quadrupled its 
membership in this time. Mr. W. T. Smythe, a 
graduate of McGill University, Montreal, succeeds 
him, and the church which for years has had no 
legally organized parish will at once become incor- 
porated, West, Since organization this church 
has been under control of a self-perpetuating body 
of trustees This arrangement has hampered its 
work and made the enlargement of its edifice finan- 
cially impossible. It is found that such control is 
no longer legally valid and that properties be- 
queathed to the church can be managed and util- 
ized independently of outside control. Plans are 
on foot for an early enlargement of the meeting 
house.—— State Street. The wearing of a gown by 
the pastor, Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D. D., at public wor- 
ship is at present the only instance of this custom 
in the State. The innovation is favorably received 
by the great majority of his congregation. $¢. 
Lawrence Street. The church expects to break 
ground for its new edifice within 30 days. The 
$25,000 necessary to hold all subscriptions is already 
practically assured. The untiring enthusiasm and 
personal effort of the pastor, Rev. A. H. Wright, 
have accomplished this favorable work.— Wéiilis- 
fon. The individual communion cups, recently in- 
troduced, were the gift of Mrs. G. W. Thurston in 
memory of her husband, for veara the treasurer of 
the benevolences and a most generous contributor, 

BROWNVILLE.—The special meetings held last 
November resulted in increased spintual life and 
activity in all departments of the work, and 16 per- 
sons have been added to the membership. The Sun- 
day school has new members and is the largest in 
the county. The pastor’s wife spends much time 
and effort and the prosperity is due, in large meas- 
ure, to ber efficient leadership. The primary and 
kindergarten departments and the C. E. and Junior 
Societies are all flourishing. The women are de- 
termined to provide better accommodations and 
have already the nucleus of a fund for that purpose. 

ELLSWORTH.—A prosperous year was reported at 
the recent annual meeting, with a good state of 
harmony, and a membership about the same as last 
year. The Sunday school is vigorous and has given 
$175 to missionary and charitable objects. The 
Woman’s Society report $200 to benevolence. 

CALAIS.—By the will of Mrs. Lucy Wentwortb, 
wicow of Hon. G, M. Wentworth of Providence, 
R. 1., bequests are left to several local charities, 
also to the church of this place $1,000 in memory of 
her mother, one of the original members, and $500 
to the pastor, Rev. C. G. McCully. 

Bucksport.—Elm Street. The church has de- 
cided to improve its house by thoroughly repair- 
ing and refitting with electric lights, stained glass 
windows, some of which will be memorial, new 
carpet and new upholstering for the seats. About 
$2,000 will be expended. 

SKOWHEGAN.—Cottage prayer meetings have 
been much blessed. The freedom from restraint 
and the personal contact are helpful. A dozen con- 
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versions on one street have resulted. A better en- 
velope system promises larger returns for church 
expenses. 

HARRISON.—It is decided to repaint the meeting 
house and substitute new pews. Four memorial 
windows will be inserted, two of which are already 
in place. The C.E. Society will provide for a fifth 
window. 

EASTPORT.— Evangelist Gale and his assistants, 
who did such good work at Bath, have begun meet- 
ings here, in which several denominations unite. 


New Hampshire. 


LyME.—The celebration, May 22, of the 125th an- 
niversary of the church was a memorable occasion. 
The service of song and readings, representing the 
church life of the olden time, was singularly appro- 
priate and instructive. On the previous Sunday 
the pastor, Rev. C. E. Gordon, gave a historical dis- 
course, bringing out many important facts of inter- 
est, and in the evening pleasant reminiscences were 
given by the older members. The church was or- 
ganized in 1761 with 22 members, and has since re- 
ceived more than 1,300—600 during the previous pas- 
torate of Rev. Erdix Tenney and 35 the past year. 
Two of its eight pastors, Rev. William Conant and 
Rev. Erdix Tenney, served the church 36 years each. 
Notwithstanding the constant decrease in the pop- 
ulation of the town, the church has been remarka- 
bly sustained and furnishes a good example of a 
thrifty and prosperous country church. It has 
given a few young men to the ministry and sev- 
eral of its young people are at present attending 
school and college in different parts of the State. 
It has connected with it one of the best organized 
and strongest C. E. Societies in the State. 

EXetTeR.— First. The church edifice is nearly 100 
years old, The repairs made necessary by its age 
have been completed and promise another century 
of possible existence. Hon. J.T. Perry, late editor 
of The Congregational Record, and his wife, who 
have lately returned from the tour of the world, 
were given a pleasant reception, May 27, by the 
ladies of the church, largely attended and enthusi- 
astic in its congratulations. The church commit- 
tee and owners of the edifice in the parish, after 
due consultation with the pastor and leading mem- 
bers, have informally suggested to the officers of 
the Second Church and parish their conviction of 
the desirability of the union of the two organiza- 
tions and their willingness to hold a conference, 
or conferences, looking to such result. They are 
now awaiting a reply to their suggestion. Such a 
union would make one of the strongest churches of 
the State. 

CHESTER.—The church is in a prosperous condi 
tion and good work is being done by pastor and 
people. It has an interesting Mission Circle of 
young girls, which is full of promise for the future 
of home and foreign mission fields. The Sunday 
school is also flourishing, with a membership of 160 
or more. 

The rebuilding of the parsonage in Lisbon, at a 
cost of $1,000, places the externa! appointments of 
the church in an excellent condition.——A beauti- 
ful pulpit Bible was lately presented to the New- 
port Church by the Gunnison family in memory of 
a daughter, who died about a yearago. Rev. James 
Alexander, the new pastor, is giving great satisfac- 
tion. 

Vermont. 

SPRINGFIELD.—A council met, June 1, to consider 
the advisability of dissolving the pastoral relations 
existing between Rev. Thomas Bickford and this 
church. After due deliberation the body approved 
the dissolution of the pastoral relations, and 
adopted resolutions commending the brother as a 
Christian of firm principle and a scholar of ability. 

WESTMINSTER.—Hon. Homer Goodhue, lately de- 
ceased, left, among other bequests, to the West 
Church $4,000 and the family residence for a par- 
sonage, and to the A. B.C. F. M. and the C.H.M.S. 
$5,000 each. 

Owing toa settling of the floor of the meeting 
house in Sheldon thorough repairs are in progress. 
—tThe Barre church has decided to purchase an 
organ. It will be ready for use in July. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIPENCE.—North, The energetic pastor, Rev. 
F. H. Decker, has been obliged to desist from work 
a while for health’s sake. The weekly pledge sys- 
tem of finance is proving a fine success in this 
church, which has recently become incorporated. 
— Academy Avenue. Atevery communion service 
since November new members have been welcomed. 
Rev. W. E. Smedley has, under discouraging condi- 
tions, brought back hope and heart to this church 
since he began bis work as pastor. 

East Provipence.—fiverside. Electric lights 
have been put in and a new piano has been added 
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to the church property by tne combined working of 
Endeavor Society, Sunday school and church. The 
women have provided for the painting of the par- 
sonage. This church holds a difficult place during 
the summer on account of the Sunday excursion in- 
road at Crescent Park inits vicinity. Boats, electric 
cars and bicycles carry the holiday crowd to the 
doors every Sunday, but the crowds do not attend 
its services. 

NEwrport.—United. The Junior Endeavor So- 
ciety, two years old in March, has supported a Bible 
woman in India this year and sent a box to Hamp- 
ton Institute. Eight members of the church died 
within a year whose average age was over 78. A 
wemorial tablet to Rey. Thatcher Thayer, D. D., 
has been placed in the meeting house. 

CROMPTON.—Suedish Free has completed the 
work on the vestry at an expense of $200, paid for 
by the Young People’s Society. Other repairs, 
amounting to $125, have been made. Rev. N. O. Ol- 
sen has been pastor since February. 

CRANSTON.—Howard. The church building has 
been repaired at an expense of $1,552, including the 
purchase of an organ and pews. The financial con- 
dition is the best for several years. Rev. R. K. 
Wickett is pastor. 

TIVERTON.—Rev. Samuel Rose, pastor here since 
January, also preaches at Bliss Corners alternate 
Sunday evenings. Nine persons have joined the 
Tiverton church from that locality during the year. 

RIVERPOINT.—The church debt is so nearly paid 
that plans are being considered for the enlargement 
of the vestry to accommodate the increasing Sun- 
day school. 

LITTLE CoMPTON.—The Endeavor Society of this 
church once in two weeks holds meetings at the 
homes of those who are not able to attend church. 


SLATERSVILLE.—The Sunday congregations have 
been increasing since January, when Rev. J. H. 
Whitaker became pastor. 

The year’s trial of the systematic giving in Kings- 
ton has been an unqualified success.——The Bristol 
Sunday school has been growing rapidly of late. 
The chapel has been frescoed at an expense of $750. 

Connecticut. 

REDDING.—The church has just issued a manual 
containing a historical sketch, record of officers 
and members from its organization in 1733 and 
other matter. There have been 15 pastors and 823 
members. The present membership is 105. Rev. 
C. F. Luther is pastor. 

STONINGTON.—Pawcatuck will receive $100 from 
the Endeavor Society this year toward the music 
expenses. Rev. E, L. Warren began his pastorate 
here May 1. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

BUFFALO — Pilgrim. The council which con- 
vened May 29 to take action on the resignation of 
Rev. J. L. Franklin as pastor expressed its appre- 
ciation of the personal worth and the able ministra- 
tions which have characterized the eight years’ 
pastorate of this brother and remarked its sympathy 
with the church, which reluctantly accepts the res- 
ignation of the pastor Plymouth Chapel, The 
fifth anniversary of this organization was observed 
May 31. Addresses were given by Dr. F. 8. Fitch 
and others. Rev. A. L. Grein is pastor. 





New Jersey. 

Boonpd BrooKx.—The pulpit of this church, vacant 
for three months, has been filled by the ordination 
and installation of Mr. J. O. Jones of Yale Divinity 
School. The new pastor, however, is of riper years 
and larger experience than most ministers at ordi- 
nation, having a number of years of devoted Chria- 
tian service behind him, both under Protestant 
Episcopal auspices and in Mr. Moody’s institution 
at Northtield. His doctrinal paper before the coun- 
cil, which was thoughtful and well-balanced, con- 
firmed the impression already gained by his audi- 
tors that they were to welcome a man in whom 
experience had preceded theory and loyalty to 
Christ was the dominant characteristic. Professor 
Barstow’s sermon was admirable. 

GLEN RIpGE.—Vesper services on Sunday even 
ings have been instituted again for the warmer 
months. The church will not be closed this sum- 
mer. Mrs.8.J. Bird ofthe Upper Montclair church 
who conducts a successful Bowery mission work in 
New York, has just addressed the senior King’s 
Daughters Circle. 

District of Columbia. 

WASHINGTON —Mt, Pleasant. On May 24, after 
an effective sermon by the pastor, Rev. M. R. Fish- 
burn, the president of the society made a brief 
address and called for subscriptions towards the 
new church building. Over $5,300 were pledged at 
once. This, with previous amounts pledged and 
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paid and the amount which will be realized from 
the sale of the present church property, will en- 
able the trustees to begin the work as soon as the 
preliminary business can be accomplished. 
THE INTERIOR. 
Illinois. 

CuIcaGo.— Washington Park. A new site fora 
church building has been secured. Mr. 8, A. Kent 
made a generous offer of a corner lot at a figure 
$14,000 below the estimated value, which is $30,000. 
Plans for the new structure are now under way, 

Michigan. 

OAKWOOD,.—The church has met a great loss in 
the destruction of its house of worship by the late 
cyclone. It is hopeful, however, but is especially 
needy. 

About $1,100 were spent last year for disabled 
ministers against $850 the year preceding. 

Wisconsin. 

EAU CLAIRE.—Second, Rev. H. R. Vaughn, after 
more than three years of faithful pastoral labor, 
in the face of peculiar perplexity and discourage- 
ment, resigns as a result of overwork. Since his 
coming the church has received 125 accessions, 
most of them on confession, its financial condition 
has steadily improved and the difficulties overcome 
have strengthened the tender relations between pas- 
tor and people. Mr. Vaughn is resting on a farm a 
few miles out of town, retaining, however, the care 
of an out-station, formerly included in his charge, 
and the editorship of Academia, a journal devoted 
to the interests of several neighboring churches. 

MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street, The Easter mar- 
ket recently held by the women was a fine success 
and netted nearly $900, most of which is to be paid 
on the church mortgage. It is decided to continue 
the sewing schools of the church through the sum- 
mer, in view of the large attendance and the eager 
desire of many who come from homes of non-church- 
attendants. The Boys’ Club and drawing classes 
will be closed for the summer July 1. Rev. 8. 8. 
Mathews is pastor. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

St. Louis.—How far Congregationalist families 
have suffered from the recent cyclone it is at present 
difficult to tell. Our edifices, when compared with 
the wrecks of the Lafayette Park (Presbyterian), 
Mt.Calvary (Episcopal), Church of the Unity, Lafay- 
ette Park (M.E. South) and many others, have es- 
caped with little injury——Compton Hill. This 
new house was directly in the path of the tornado, 
but with the exception of a few pieces of slate and 
a strip of iron molding missing from the roof the 
building is uninjured. The house of the pastor, 

tev. G. C, Adams, D. D., which was also in the 
line of the storm, escaped with the overthrow of a 
brick flue.——Swedish. This meeting house stood 
near Lafayette Park, almost in the midst of the 
most terrible destruction in the city. Buildings 
were torn to pieces all around, but it still stands. 
Windows were blown in, a part of the roof is gone, 
and walls and ceiling have been drenched with rain. 
Supt. A. L, Love estimates that $200 will repair the 
damage. The pastor, Rev. Andrew Johnson, re- 
ports that his people, with the exception of the jan- 
itor, have not suffered loss.-—Covenant (Maple- 
wood). Many buildings were damaged in this vicin- 
ity. The new house of worship, however, escaped 
with the loss of a flue and with a hole blown 
through the roof.——/mmanuel. This frame build- 
ing lay in the path of the storm. It was badly 
shaken, but not overturned or destroyed. 

First. The pastor, Rev. J. H. George, D.D., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at the State 
University, Columbia, May 31, the first time in the 
history of the university that a Congregational 
pastor has been invited to do this service. —— Hope. 
A canvas addition, 15x 30 feet, has been made to 
the rear of the building for the accommodation of 
the infant class during the summer months, there 
being no suitable room within the edifice. 

lowa. 

NaAsuvuA.—This church is prospering under the 
ministration of Dr. H.C. Scotford. During the last 
three months 28 new members have united, 21 on 
confession. A Boys’ Brigade has been organized, 
which turned out in uniform on Memorial Sunday 
and Decoration Day. 

NILES.—This little home missionary church, Rev. 
Palmer Litts, pastor, on a recent Sunday raised 
$160 to clear off the debt upon the church building. 
No aid was received from the ©. C. B.S. 

MOORLAND.—A cozy little parsonage of five rooms 
has just been completed, all bills being provided 
for. Mr. W. D. King is the happy pastor. 

Rev. Palmer Litts preaches to two congregations 
at Stillwater, one within the schoolhouse and the 





other outside.——Union revival meetings are now 
in progress at Sioux Rapids, under the direction of 
Evangelist Hartsough. The services are held in a 
tent.——The church at Kellogg bas been pastorless 
for several months. Students from Iowa College, 
Grinnell, supply the pulpit.——The recent ingath- 
ering of 24 persons at Alden, Rey. C. N. Lyman, 
pastor, followed special union meetings conducted 
by Evangelist Cordner.—Union meetings are in 
progress at Burlington, under the lead of Evan- 
gelist Chapman. 
Minnesota. 

Dawson.—Special meetings last winter resulted 
in conversions. The debt on the parsonage is al- 
most raised and will be paid during the summer. 
The church has 75 members and six were to unite 
last Sunday. The pastor preaches at Boyd and at a 
country district. 

MADISON.—The church has a large country mem- 
bership, some persons living miles away from the 
village. The retiring pastor, Rev. E. A. Powell, has 
been preaching at Marietta, where good congrega- 
tions have been gathered and much interest devel- 
oped. 

GRACEVILLE.—At the out-station, Chokio, stone 
has been hauled for a chapel, to be erected this 
summer. It is expected that a little church of a 
dozen members will be formed when the house is 
dedicated. No aid will be asked from the C.C.B.8. 


BELLVIEW.—A Sunday school has been formed, 
and there is a spontaneous movement toward a 
Congregational church. The community is desti- 
tute of preaching, and work will be commenced if 
arrangements can be made to care for it. 


The West Dora church, yoked with Pelican Rapids, 
has decided to do without preaching until its finan- 
cial state is improved.m—The Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation in Benson is increasing, but our charch 
holds its own and aims at self-support.—— Mr. 
Charles Maxwell has accepted an invitation to as- 
sist Pastor W. J. Conard at Ellsworth, 


Nebraska. 


Omauna.—Pilgrim, which has been worshiping for 
some time in a private house, has purchased a 
school building, which it will move to a permanent 
location. It will then be much better equipped for 
work, Rev. A, W. Ayers, who has just closed work 
at David City, has received a call to this church, 
which itis expected that he willaccept. Mrs. A.H. 
Byles has been supplying the pulpit for the last 
three months.— Hillside. Rev. Jacob Flook, pas- 
tor, has been making earnest efforts of late to in- 
crease the size of the evening congregations. A 
large chorus has been organized, printed invita- 
tions are sent throughout the neighborhood, and 
good results are already apparent, the evening at- 
tendance having reached 175. 

Five young people have lately joined the church 
at Indianola, Rev. A. S. Houston, pastor, all of 
whom have been baptized by immersion. 


North Dakota. 


SANBORN.—Rev. J. R. Beebe was ordained pastor 
of this church by an ecclesiastical council held May 
29. The sermon was given by Rev. C. H. Phillips, 
Rev. Messrs. E. H. Stickney, W. H. Gimblett, T. W. 
Thurston and E.8. Shaw assisting in the exercises. 
Mr. Beebe is a lawyer who has recently entered the 
ministry and is doing excellent work at Sanborn, 
The church is united in him and he enters upon his 
pastorate under favorable circumstances. 


Since Rev. W. A. Wilkinson has taken up work 
at Abercrombie the congregations have increased 
and indications are hopeful. 

Oklahoma. 

STILLWATER.—Reyv. I. A. Holbrook has a class of 
young men in normal Bible Study. He also has 
issued a book entitled Signs of the Times. 

Plymouth Church, Guthrie, has conducted a 
week’s “ evening retreat,” when prominent laymen 
made addresses on the social teaching of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.—Rev. L. B. Parker has organ- 
ized a church nine miles from Tecumseh, in the 
country.—Rev. Wilson Lumpkin has just organ- 
ized a church in Tryon, a new town in Lincoln 
County.—Evangelist Parker has just closed an 
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For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. T. H. Andrews, late of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “A wonderful remedy 
which gave me most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 








That is because 
your nerves are SLEEP 
weak, your diges- 
tion imperfect, your blood impure. Feed 
the nerves with rich, red blood, purified, 
enriched and vitalized with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and you will enjoy sweet, refreshing 
sleep. This great medicine has power to build 
up the physical system, strengthen the nerves 
and give vigor and vitality to every function 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ s are the best after-dinner 
Hood Ss Pills pills, aid digestion. 25c. 
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GREEN. 








Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown unless 
it is resting on such a sofa as this. 

You cannot imagine the luxury of one of these 
low-frame seats with pillowed roll at the head, and 
minus those soul destroying spiral springs which 
punch your unprotected body from the inside of 
the average sofa. 

The frame is of solid oak, with the new Mala- 


chite finish now so much in fashionable demand. It makes a splendid glow of color in 
the room and is a background for the flowered fabric which the upholsterer has here usede 

The base is mounted upon heavy slabs of oak which are castored and move easily 
over the floor. The legs are short and handsomely turned. The boxed portion of the 


frame is richly carved. 


It is a sofa that no one can see without stopping to admire. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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it June 1896 
WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


PILGRIM HALL, CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 
BOSTON, JUNE 5. 

Mrs. E. T. Luce presided and read Rom. 1: 
8-12, with some other selections referring to 
the imparting of spiritual gifts and to the 
stewardship of all Christian disciples, speak- 
ing of ‘the opportunities of vacation time,” 
when foreign mission work, instead of being 
ignored or passed over in silence, may be pro- 
moted by the voice of the stranger in the sum- 
mer resort. ‘‘ Ready to distribute,’’ applies to 
information and helpful suggestion and even 
the ‘cradle roll’? may be the gainer by the 
thoughtful hint of the summer visitor. 

Miss Case of Osaka, Japan, was reported by 
her mother, who said: ‘‘ The account of this 
meeting is the first thing I read in The Con- 
qgregationalist.” Mrs. Judson Smith spoke of 
the far-reaching power of the meeting and the 
link which it is between the missionaries and 
the workers at home, as well as between the 
different boards, and introduced Miss Corne- 
lia Judson of Matsuyama, Japan. She related 
incidents in her own experiénce in Japan, 
showing the superstition of the people, the 
unsatisfactory dependence upon a false reli- 
gion and the fact that many Japanese girls 
desire an education, even to the extent of 
remarkable self-denial in order to secure it. 

Mrs. Charles H. Case of Chicago, repre- 
senting W. B.M.I., was warmly welcomed, 
and spoke of the problems which confront the 
two boards and of the sympathy between 
them in the demands of the work and the 
difficulty in meeting them, urging the use 
of home talent in arousing interest with a 
caution as to taxing the missionaries. 

Mrs. Rowland of Tottori expressed her 
pleasure in the prospect of a speedy return 
to Japan, and said, “I am sorry for those who 
must stay here and work, and you need not 
give us who can go one bit of sympathy, but 
do pray for us, and please not wait till my 
name appears in the calendar before you 
pray for me.” An earnest letter from the 
people of Tottori, urging Mr. and Mrs. Row- 
land’s return, assures them that work enough 
awaits them in that country. Mrs. J. K. 
Browne read extracts from a recent letter 
from Miss Bush of Harpoot, also from Miss 
Shattuck at Oorfa. Topics connected with 
the work in Micronesia and the names of 
missionaries there designated in the calendar 
were specially mentioned. 

Miss Lamson read from a letter just re- 
ceived in connection with a small donation 
to the Board’s treasury: ‘‘ That empty treas- 
ury lies on my heart and it is heavy; it is like 
the heavy swing and thrashing of the canvas 
in a calm at sea, to the master of the ship no 
sound more irritating; better the shriek of 
the wind in the rigging as with canvas tense 
and firm she speeds before a gsquall.’’ After 
next Friday the meetings will be discontinued 
for the summer. 





OOMMENOEMENT DATES. 


The following list includes the Commencement and 
anniversary days of the leading educational institu- 
tions. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 


Adelbert, Cleveland, O., Sune 17 
Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 24 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 25 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 17 
senzonia, Benzonia, Mich., June 19 
Berea, Berea, Ky., June 24 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 25 
Brown, Providence, R. L., June 17 
Chicago, Chicago, II!., July 1 
Colby, Waterville, Me., July 1 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., June 17 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., June 1s 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 24 
Doane, Urete, Neb. June 25 
Drury, Springfield. Mo, June ll 
Fargo, Fargo, N. D. June Il 
Gates, Neligh, Neb., June 19 
Hamilton, C inton, N. Ta, June 25 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass , June 24 
Haverford, West Haverford, Pa., June 12 
Hiram, Hiram, O., June 25 
Holyoke, south Hadley, Mass., June 17 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Ill. June Il 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind., June 17 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md., June Il 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa, June 17 
Marietta, Marietta, O., June 138 
Massachusetts Agric uitural, Amherst, Mass., June 17 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. June 25 
Middlebury, Middleburg, Vt., June 2 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., — 5 

June 17 


Ohio Wesleyan, Delaware, O., 
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Olivet, O ivet, Micb., June 18 
Pacific, Forest Grove, Ore., June 17 
Pomooa, C aremont, tal. June 24 
Radcliffe, Cambridge, Mass., June 23 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis., June 24 
Roanoke, Salem, Va. June I7 
Rochester, Rochester, NN. va June 17 


Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J June 16 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., 
Trivity, Hartford, Ct., 
Tufts, Medford, M: iSS., 


Union, Albany, N. Y., June 25 
Vanderbilt, Nashville, Tenn., June 7 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., June 24 
Wabash, Crawfordsville, ind ‘ June 17 
Washington and Lee, Lexington, Va., June 17 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., June 23 
Wesleyan, Middletown, (t., June 24 
West P. oint, West Point, N. Y., June 12 
Williams, Williamstow n, Mass., June 24 
Wiseonsin, Madison, “is., June 17 
Worcester, Pol, Inst., Worcester, Mass., June 18 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., Juve 24 
Yankton, Yankton, 8. D., June 17 
Y. M.C. A. Training Se hool, Springfield, Mase., June 17 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES, 
Dow, Franconia, N. H., June 18 
Lawrenceville, Lawrenceville, N.J., June 23 
Monson, Monson, Mass., June 16 
Mount Hermon, Mount ‘Hermon, Mass., June 16 
Freehold, Freehold, N.J., June 12 


June 18 
June 16 
June 19 
June 19 
June 16 
June 30 


Phillips, Andover, M: Sey 
Phillips, Exeter, N. H., 
Pinkerton, Derry, N. H., 

St. Johnsbury, st. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Tabor, Marion, Mass. 

Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., 








How AND WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER VACA- 
TION.—The annual anvouncement of short summer 
tours, by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, will be 
found anusually full and interesting this year. 
Fifty-five different trips have been planned, cover- 
ing a great variety of routes and including all the 
most famous resorts of New England, the Middle 
States and Canada. Some of the romantic resorts 
of Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland, with the 
national capitol, are embraced in the autumn trips. 
The circular giving full information with rates, 
etc., may be obtained at the office of the firm, 296 
Washington Street, opposite School Street. 











Not a Fatent 
Medicine. 


Nervous 


Headache 


It is one of the penal- 
Our grandparents 
never had it. They had nerve but 
not nerves. In their day more 
than half the physicians were not 
prescribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A . Cerebro-Spinant 


few escape. 
ties of the age. 


as a nerve sedative, as they are to- 














day. Contains no opiate of any 
kind. Perfectly safe. Prompt re- 
lief. Builds up and strengthens the 
whole page 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Concentrated, p poweriul. Sample by 
mail 25 cen Descriptive pampaie st, formula, 
testimonials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Ma ng Chemists, 
106-108 Fur zET, New York City, 








Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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GOD IN NATURE. 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 





100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Findings— 
"you 
tell your dressmaker, 


! 

| 

| ‘*The best, of course, 
| 

and trust to her 

| 

| 


using the 
id 
\ 
# i 
«! i 
MY BIAS 
e «ow 
go” VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDING 


Why don’t you /e// her to use it or, 
better still, buy it yourself? 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 
Samp'es showing labels and materials mailed free 
“Home Dressmaking.’’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Ve elveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid 
S. H, & M. Co., P. O. B:x 699, N, Y. City, 


© PICTURE 


TAKING 
©Is EASY 


©’ © With a BULLS-EYE Camera 
No Dark Room is required as it uses 
light-proof film cartridges and can be 
© loaded in daylight. Complete illus- © 
trated manual, tree, with every instru- 
ment, 
LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST. ©) 
$8.00 and $12.00. 





EASTMAN KODAK ~e 
Booklet Free. Rochester, 











Pure and Wholesome 


describes the new article of food just being 
introduced and for your health’s sake you 
should investigate our 


Cocoanut Butter 


it is a superior article of guaranteed purity to 
be used in place of butter, lard or compounds 
in cooking. Requires only one-half to two- 
thirds the quantity used of other shortening, 
Endorsed by physicians for purity and by ba- 
kers and chefs for its economic value. Sold 
p by all grocers. Write for free book about it. 3 


) THE PURE FOOD PRODUCT CO., 
544-554 N, Water St. CHICACO 











This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first publis shed as an 
article in the Congregation- 


‘ 
The 
** Harris” 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
Many large editions of 


Method of Sy “True Method of Givy- 


1o_@ ing”’ inits present form have 
r o heen sold. Price, 100 copies 
Giy 1s | 9.50; 35 copies, $1.00. . 


at the office of The Congrevationalist, Bostor. 





For sale 








94% 


Columbias 


AT ONCE. 


The Columbia you want is ready for you. 
No delay, if you choose regular equip- 
ment. We have been preparing for 
months to meet the present great demand. 


$ 100 TO ALL 
ALIKE | Women's Columbias 


Tandems, $150 Tandems 


THE STOCK IS COMPLETE 


Hartford Bicycles 


* 2 a 
65, °50, °45 
Such quality at such prices is unheard of. 
But Hartfords are leaders in both price 
and goodness. Regular models ready for 
immediate delivery. 


POPE MFG, CO. Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





Men’s Columbias 














Financial. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896, 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 
Cash in Banks...............05- 





$469,914 59 
1,705,895.91 
United States Stocks market va 1,418,425.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stoc 
Bonds (market value) 
State and City Bonds (market value).. 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Real Estate.... 
Loans on Stocks, able on demand - 
Premiums uncollected and in hands 4 


3.946,493.00 
855,927.93 


463,009.13 
426,550 00 


515,227.06 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 18% 42 185.92 
29,853,628.54 
LIABILITIES. 
CGD DAMRIAL . 00000556000 soccnsesvescccesonesed 83,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund .. 4,395,659.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims os 14.13 
PPO MDB ointh ody epenice ocpnrcgscneescensanses 1,705,455.41 
#9.853,628.54 





ae A. HEALD, President. 
. H. WASHUBURN, : 

E. G. SNOW, 

W. LL. BIGELOW, , 


Vice- Presidents. 


TB GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J, FERRIS, ¥ M. BU RTIS, Ass't Secretaries. 
NEW YORK, January 7, 1896. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 

and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, ee 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 

supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
bow earning you only 2,3, or4 per cent, in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


10% 


FOR SALE. 

A limited amount of Colorado tax warrants. These 
warrants are issued by Coucty Treasurers, and are 
first liens by law on property worth from twenty to 
fifty times the amount of the warrant. They are an 
absolutely safe investment, their only objection being 
the fact that they may be pvid off at option of owner 
of the land. Willnet 10 percent. Legality and validity 
guaranteed. For further particulars address THEU.S. 
SECURITY & BOND CO.,, 234 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








YOU | DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Mortga 
oc Western Land= avoid foreclosure costs—stop sen 
| good money after bad—get a good 5 investment insteas* 
— 4 State exact! ocation, condition oftitle, and your low = 
WE | | Price. Over $2,000,000 in Western securities successfv 
handled by the present management of this corporatic: 
| THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST Ci 
Send for our Bond List, 98 Equitabie Building, Bost 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The business situation throughout the 
country is still depressed, particularly in the 
large centers west of Chicago. At Denver 
and some of the minor far Western centers 
the activity in mining operations makes for 
considerable trade in general merchandise. 
This is perhaps one reason why the free silver- 
ites in Colorado and elsewhere regard all the 
talk of depression in the Middle and Eastern 
States as a trick of the gold men to strengthen 
their political situation. 

It is no trick, however, as the figures of the 
weekly bank clearings indubitably show. 
Business is waiting and will wait until the 
uncertainties of the political outlook are 
cleared away. Candidate McKinley persists 
in maintaining his sphinx like silence and the 
vast business interests of the country suffer 
accordingly. Moreover, the newspaper utter- 
ances from day to day regarding the mone- 
tary plank in the St. Louis platform are con- 
fusing. One day facts and figures are adduced 
to prove that sound money must triumph at 
the Republican convention, only to be fol- 
lowed the next day by other figures that indi- 
cate that a straddle on the money question 
will result. 

It is uncertainty that kills, and the present 
uncertainty is of a most malignant type. Not 
only general trade, but speculation as well, 
lies prostrate, and the time of resuscitation 
is not clearly visible. Some believe that the 
St. Louis convention will mark the end of 
the depression, but only if sound money prin- 
ciples triumph. The merchant and financier, 
on the other hand, tremble lest there shall 
be a straddle on the currency question at St. 
Louis. Nothing short of a panic is predicted 
if silver is recognized in St. Louis, and it is 
declared that securities will be poor property 
to own. 

We have thus dilated upon the political 
side of the situation because that is about all 
there is to the present trade conditions. Crop 
prospects in the West are excellent, and, bar- 
ring drought, etc., the country will add ma- 
terially to its wealth from the products of the 
soil. The demand for goods has been less in 
most all lines the past week, and the offerings 
and request for commercial paper have suf- 
fered diminution. Collections also continue 
unsatisfactory. Iron and steel show a further 
decline, while wheat went up the past week. 
The advance in wheat, however, was re- 
garded as speculative. 


a ee 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. WILLIAM ANDERSON MCGINLEY, 


Who died in Chula Vista, Cal., May 25, was born 
Feb. 15, 1831. His family, of Scotch-Irish stock, had 
occupied the same home in Fairfield, near Gettys- 
burg, Pa., for 150 years. He was admitted to the 
bar and began practicing in Toledo, O., but gave up 
the profession to teach in the young University of 
Iowa, and finally decided to study for the ministry 
at Oberlin and Andover Theological Seminary, from 
which he graduated in 1858. Mr. McGinley held 
pastorates in Shrewsbury, Newburyport and Green- 
field, in Gloversville, N. Y., Ross Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, Brooklyn, Portsmouth, N.H., Empo- 
ria, Kan., and Chula Vista, Cal. He was a member 
of the Christian Commission during the war and 
was on the field at Antietam and Gettysburg. He 
was a scholarly man, but possessed winning social 
qualities, which made him a successful pastor. 





ILL tempered babies are not desirable in any 
home. Insufficient nourishment produces ill tem- 
per. Guard against fretful children by feeding 
nutritious and digestible food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most successful 
of all infant foods. 


THE “ GREEN” RAGE.—The rage for green as the 
fashionable color of the present year has reached 
the furniture manufacturers, and among the in- 
teresting pieces of furniture on exhibition at the 
extensive Paine warerooms on Canal Street there 
are many pieces with ‘ Malachite finish.” This 
finish, when applied to oak, produces the richest 
and most beautiful shade of grass green. There is 
a great demand for such furniture for country 
houses at the present time. 
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is an honest statement and 
worthy of all belief that 


Booth’s “Hyomei, 


the Australian Dry-Air treatment 
(if taken in time), will prevent Rose 
Colds, Summer Colds and 


Hay Fever. 


McCook, Nes., August 15, 1895. 

I have never had relief from any remedy for 
Hay Fever, even temporarily, until I tested 
the merits of Hyomei. I will always speak 
for it whenever occasion requires. 

j.F. he we 
Chief Dispatcher, B. & M. R. R. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler Outfit, owe 

ete, by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the 

Jnited States; consisting of Booth’s Pocket 
Inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber 
(beautifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, 
a dropper, and full directions tor using. If you 
are stid skeptical, send your address; my 
pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. 
Are you open to conviction ? 


HYOMEI BALM cures skin diseases, 25 cents. 
R. T. Booth, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s — practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to eave and utilize 
all the vainable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferab'e to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and ten: ers bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are /imited, 





Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 














‘Financial. 
Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, - 2 © « $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, © +© «© «= « $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA'OR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel! D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C:omwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
@. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
@liver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
R Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Qjarles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 








JE OFFER A CHOICE STOCK, paying 
large semi-annual dividends, which we believé 

safe for any one to hold. M. Bb. BROOKS, 
34 School Street, Boston. 
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Continued from page {46 ARMSTRONG lea HAT IS BRIGHTER, more attrac- « 








| BEYMER-BAUMAN : : 7 ieee as . | 
interesting meeting at Bryan on account of rain | Pittsburgh. tive, than the homestead painted 4 
and high water.——Mrs. Shaw has been called to eecaetirsei white, with oreen blinds ? It may 
Okare tem : ‘ eae ; : : : : J 
—— ee ono Pitbe not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
ANC ‘ ; 
eyaiei = sexsrern }cieinnatl please the owner. Painted with } 
QUIGLEY.—Rey. O.C. Clark of Missoula visited 
this new mining camp May 20, held a service, the ATLANTIC ‘ j 
first in the place, and began the organization of a BRADLEY e 
Sunday school. Superintendent Bell spent May 31 BROOKLYN ure hite yead 
there, completing the organization and holding two weer New York. ‘ 
services. Quigley, though only six weeks old, has z: 
ppb csesva teresa ntl pada pecan ebneniett pa itig and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
in full blast and the work of tre camp goes forward UNION ° ° 
without cessation seven days in the week. The SOUTHERN clean longer than anything else ; if properly 
management, however, is in sympathy with reli- } chicago. . a . : ae ™- ha lL . 
gious work and has offered to give lots for a church sittin applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
building. Everything indicates that the camp will COLLIER but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
be permanent. Congregationalists are tirst on the MISSOURI ' v.68 ° . 
ground and could readily bold it were it not for the niin io painting ; 1s therefore economical 
!ack of home missionary funds. SOUTHERN To be sure of getting Pure White Lead, examine the brand (see list of 
4 . genuine brands). Any shade of color desired can be easily obtained by 
HORSE PLAINS.—This church dedicated a neat JOHN T. LEWIS& BROS.CO | using NationaL Laeap Co.’s brands of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
house of worship May 27. Kev. F. B. Cherrington Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of Spokane, Wn., preached the sermon, and Rey. MORLEY Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
0. C. Clark of Missoula, with Supt. W. 8. Pell, as SALEM iticie tai designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
sisted in the exercises. The work is in a hopeful = upon application to those intending to paint. 
condition. Rev. O.C. Clark will supply the pulpit ie, = NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
for the present. Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 


New Mexico. 
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ALBUQUERQUE.—This church has taken impor. 


A e 
tant action in deciding to avoid the use of socials The Lawton Simplex 
and entertainments as a means of raising money 7 ® 
Printer | 


for church purposes. The Y.P.8.C.E. first adopted 
this basis. | 
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When you 


Buy Spoons 






Mee 





saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
~ 100 letters, 
Arizona. P postal cards, | 
Tucson.—Rev. L. A. Pettibone, on account of fail- jae. cege of music, drawings, ode gnigoameng 
ing health, has been obliged to resign his pastorate copy, i almost no time, and exact coy ics 
and return to his former home in Burlington, Wis.| at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
The necessity of this action is greatly deplored by | Requires no washing or cleaning, a1. 
the chureh. The pulpit is being supplied by Supt.| saves its cost over and again in sending 
E H, Ashmun and President Billman, and services | out notices. Costs but little (¢3 to $10). 
will be continued until July 1. 


DEMING.—The church has been repaired, deco- 
rated and carpeted by the Ladies’ Aid Society. It 
is without a pastor, but good work is being done in 
the various departments. knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, 
even ifthcy docostalitile more. They 


are w ce. Our trade- 
ionable quality. 4 
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marc en sures unquest) 
“1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 
Made only by 
The Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 


DOPOD 8 GGGGGAAG 


POEODSONPGGGGGGG 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get | 





PACIFIC COAS1. ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Law/on 

Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted 
California. LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York wy! ' 
WEAVERVILLE.—Rev. H. H. Cole is about to es- 


The Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn., offers $1,000 ° 
in premiums for the best work done with Glasgo Twilled 
Lace Thread. The prizes are divided into 4 Classes, giving { 


tablish a ** Young Men’s Rendezvous ”’ in this min- 
ing town. It is to be a temperance resort on the 



































































































main street in the center of the town, and will con- every one an opportunity. t t 
sist of a spa for the sale of temperance drinks, a _ — — 
reading room, game room and gymnasium. After $ { 000 CASH PREMIUMS 
preaching a temperance sermon he formed a league a 5 - ; ; aodienel } i; q 
of 107 members and proposed the resort. The plan Extra prizes will also be given to those using the greatest ' i 
commended itself and soon $750 were raised. amount of Glasgo Lace Thread. Particulars of competition in i 
detail with sample of thread sent free. Sample spool of 500 yards, l'c. 
The fourth Sunday in May was quite generally THE GLASGO LACE THREAD €0,, Box 1, Glasgo, Conn. 
observed as Children’s Day throughout the State. 
Miss Hattie G. Merriam,a student at Oakland 
Theological Seminary, will spend ber vacation speak- "Seeeserrrers : a 
ing in the interests of tle W. H. M. U. THERES A BEST IN EVERYT ¥ 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE NE £ 
Washington. ! \ j A t 
TEARNS ~ BICYCL 
ROSALIA.—A new house of worship was dedicated zx Po \3 aN) > ; i Je ee 72 _ji 1 & 
May 24, Rev. Jonathan Edwards preaching the ser- ED ‘ THE YELLOW F 5 LLOW t 
mon. The building and Jand together cost about i 
$15,000. t q 
For Weekly Register see page 951. | 
) ted Fairbanks-Morse 
There’s no help wan Gas and 
ere ; Pp Gasolene ; 
from soap or anything else, when you use Engines . 
: : P : " ‘ N . 
Pearline. Pearline and water—all alone by coalnrd 
9 - = Sen or ‘ 
themselves—that’s everything you need for Catalogue. | 
the best, the . easiest, the safest, the most ae 
< economical washing and cleaning. What Boston. | 
: ° ; ° _ ue - + 
help can Soap add to it? You might ESTABLISHED 1836. 
just as well get a horse to help a ISAAC RILEY, 
* ° 7 . & a Successor to Baird & Riley, 
locomotive. Anything that soap Can PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
do, Pearline can do better—and ae 
ore ae C = 2S] es. —_— 
can doa Brees deal more be id IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulou- CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG 
gaat egies a Ragen GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
e goor as ) ame a Ren A 
= a. it Back Pearine.” IT's FALSE- VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION I8 
= co Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
a sends you something in place of Pearline, TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
be honest —send if back 454 CATIONALIST. | 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A club has been formed in one society for the 
study of current events as they bear on missionary 
matters. Assignments of topics, with references, 
are given the members by a committee a short 
time before each monthly meeting. 

A Western railroad conductor, who is an Endeavy- 
orer, has in his train a rack that he keeps filled 
with religious reading, which furnishes him an 
opportunity to do good among the passengers. 
With a single exception, all those employed on the 
train are church members. They have formed a 
quartet, and at some stations where they have to 
wait they frequently conduct a service. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark have been in Mexico attend. 
ing the national convention at Zacatecas, besides 
meetings in Chihuahua and Guadalajara. Dr. Clark 
has received pressing invitations to visit the coun- 
try before, but has never been able to do so. 
Shortly after the Washington convention he will 
sail for Europe, to be away until the San Francisco 
convention. After visiting the Continent, he ex- 
pects to go to India and to South Africa, if possi- 
ble. Otherwise he will probably revisit Australia. 
Mrs. Clark will accompany him. 

One hundred and fifty delegates from 26 different 
native societies met in the convention at Askar, 
about 200 miles from Calcutta. The interest in the 
meetings was so great that a session five hours 
long was held. An impressive consecration serv- 
ice was conducted in the open air, with an attend- 
ance of more than 700. Banners, mottoes and flow- 
ers adorned the chapel where the meetings were 
held. One society sent a motto worked in flowers, 
and another sent a cabinet ornamented with Scrip- 
ture texts. Each member of these societies had 
some part in the work. Much enthusiasm was 
awakened by the scores of greetings received from 
distant points and the responses that were sent. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





COOK—HILL—In Milwaukee, Wis., May 30, by Rev. 
S. S. Mathews, Nathan Hanee Cook and Catherine 
Claire Hill. 

DICKENS — JENKINS—In Milwaukee, Wis., at the 
home of the bride’s parents, by Rev. 8S. 8S. Mathews, 
Frederick William Dickeus and Harriet Beecher 
Jenkins. 

KAIME—BURNHAM-—In St. Louis, Mo., at Pilgrim 
Church, May 28, Nathaniel Sherburne Kaimeand Mary 
Wesley Burnham, daughter of Rev. Michael Burn- 
ham, D. D. 

LOCK WOOD—ANGIER—In Windsor, N. Y., June 3, by 
Rt. Rey. F. D. Huntington, assisted by Rev. Messrs, 
Gilbert Laidlaw and F, B. Keable, Radcliffe Boorman 
Lockwood of Binghamton, N. Y.,and Mary Brewster 
Angier of Windsor, only child of Mrs. Marshall B. 
Angier. 

RICE—FAYNE-—In West Newton, June 2, by Rev. Cal- 
vin Cutler, Eimer Cook Rice of Boston and Florence 
Mary Fayne of Auburndale. 

SHERIF FS—DEWEY-—In Milwaukee, Wis., at ‘‘ Maple- 
wood,” the bride’s home, by Rey. 8. 8S. Mathews, 
George Duncan Sheriffs and Anna E. Dewey. 

STOWE—POST-—In Saugerties, N. Y., at the First Con- 
gregational Church, June 3, by Rev. Dr. L. 8S. Stowe, 
father of the gruvom, Rev. Wilbur Fiske Stowe and 
Jennie Whiting, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Post. 


prea Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











BACON—In Newton, June 5, Joseph N. Bacon, one of 
the oldest and most influential members of Eliot 
Church, of which he had been elected life deacon, 
aged 83 yrs. 

BALL—In Lee, June 2, Luther Ball, aged 65 yrs. 

BEMIS—In Brookline, May 31, Augustine S. Bemis, 
aged 79 yrs., 7 mos., 10 dys. 

CHASE—In Paris, France, June 7, A. S. Chase, of 
Waterbury, Ct.,a prominent manufacturer, publisher 
and banker, aud one of the original members of the 
Second Congregational Church, Wateibury, aged 67 
yrs 

HATCH—In Brooklyn, June 8, Walter Tiiden Hatch, 
aged 7s yrs. Mr. Hatch tor thirty-eight years was a 
trustee and the treasurer of the Church of the Pil- 
grims. 

McP HAIL—In Osseo, Wis., May 21, Rey. Malcolm Me- 
Phail, aged 67 yrs. 

PRATT—In Worcester, April 29, Abby Curtis (Read), 
widow of Sumner Pratt, aged 78 yrs, 

SHERMAN—In Fairfield, Neb., May 21, Rev. Eugene 
L. Sherman, aged 54 yrs, 

TAYLOR—In St. Louis, Mo., May 12, Rey. William 
Sprague Taylor, pastor of Olivet Church, Cleveland, 0. 


HARTWELL B. ABBOT. 

He was born in Andover, Mass., June 24, 1816, and 
died suddenly April 14, 189. His life was spent beneath 
the ancestral elms of his boyhood home. In 1855 -he 
was married to Miss Sarah A. Jones of Andover, who 
for nearly forty years helped him make one of the most 
genuinely hospitable and attractive homes in Andover. 
He became a member of the Old South Church in 1844, 
under the pastorate of Rev. Jobn Taylor, and for more 
than tifty years was one of the chief supporters of wor- 
ship and Christian work there, being strong in his faith 
in the vital truths of the gospel. Unquestioning trust, 
warm and tender friendship, generous hospitality and 
ready wit were some of his prominent characteristics. 

He has been permitted to grow old with his three 
children, two sisters and a brother, around him. 

A loss in all familiar things, 

In tower that blooms and bird that sings, 
And yet, dear heart, remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 

Safe in thy immortality 

What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearls and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
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DROP AND DIPPER PUZZLE 


It looks Strange but it is 
True. 


A Case in Every-day Life Where 
a Single Drop Weighs More 
Than a Whole Dipperful. 


It looks like a puzzle, and it isa 
puzzle until you try it yourself. 
That solves it. Every man can solve 
it. Every woman can solve it. On 
one side of the scales isa single drop, 
On the other side is a dipperful. 
Yet the drop carries the most weight. 
Why is it, and how is it? Here is 
the explanation. 

The one drop is a drop of Puritana. 
The dipperful is a dipperful of so- 
called blood purifier, nerve tonic, or 





other palate-tickling concoction, The 
one drop of Puritana is real medicine 
—itecures. The dipperful is anything, 
everything, and nothing, when it 
comes right down to a real cure. 


Puritana is the prize formula of! 


Prof. Dixi Crosby, who was for thirty- 
two years at the head of Dartmouth 
Medical College. It strikes at the 
root of 92 per cent. of human suffer- 
ing, and brings new strength, new 
health, new life through the power 
producer of the system. Puritana 
makes the heart right, lungs right, 
liver right, blood right, kidneys right, 
nerves right, and health right, because 
it makes the stomach right. To any 
man, woman, or child who will take 
it as directed, Puritana will practi- 
cally give a new stomach. That is 
why hundreds and thousands of 
people have proved that it cures from 
head to foot. 

J. F. Scott, for years a prominent 
contractor and builder in Concord, 
N. H., says: 
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*T have used Puritana for torpid 
liver, indigestion, and a species of 
dyspepsia, and it has given me such 
relief that I felt made over new. 
For these troubles I would rather 
have one bottle of Puritana than a 
barrel of any other medicine.” 

She can eat anything now, but her 
life was hanging in the balance, when 
her stomach could not digest the 
simplest food. Mrs. Belle W. Cale, of 
Charlestown, Mass., tried country air 
and seven doctors in vain, but Puri- 
tana gave her a new stomach and a 
new lease of life. 

Mrs. Henry W. Craigue, of Concord, 
N. H., was illfor years. She had no 
appetite, no strength, no ambition. 
Her life was one constant round of 
misery and suffering. Puritana gave 
her an appetite and rugged strength. 
It made a new woman of her. 

No chance, was what the doctor 
said about George H. Dunning, of 
Faneuil Hall Market, Boston. He 
had nervous prostratior. had no 








walk alone. Puritana made him over 
new from head to foot. It gave him 
sleep, appetite, and strength. 

After trying many doctors, hospi- 
tals, and medicines in vain, Mrs. J. S. 
Daly, of Cambridge, Mass., had also 
abandoned hope, when Puritana was 
brought to her relief. It gave her 
strength and health, pure, rich blood, 
vigorous digestion, and raised her 
from the sick bed to the full vigor 
|of happy womanhood. 
| Yes, one drop of Puritana will 
| bring more real relief, more real cure, 
more real strength, more real nerve 
force, more real power and vital 
energy, more real ‘“ life-is-worth- 
living,’ than a dipperful, a bucketful, 
a barrelful of so-called tonics, blood 
cures, nerve foods, pills, and doubtful 
| preparations from unknown sources, 
|that is the reason why Puritana is 

the most economical medicine as 
well as the most effective in the 
, world, 
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CURE 


WITHOUT 


MEDICINE. 


A Simple Home Treatment of Unequaled Value. 


200 





Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, usually at the ankle of the patient. 
i It assists the blood to acquire Oxygen from the atmos- 
It isa Treatment of the Blood. phere in amount as great as the system can use. It is 
gained by the lungs naturally in breathing, and by contact of the skin and mucous surface with the air. 
inevitably follows, viz.: PURE BLOOD thoroughly vitalized, nerves 

The Necessary Result fed and disease expelled by eradicating its cause, 

FRAIL CHILDREN and WEAKLY YOUTA built up to rugged maturity. 
all the cost for a whole family for years. LN USE seven years by thousands 
The Instrument and is the cheapest and best Home-Treatment known. ‘ 
DO NOT FAIL to investigate; you cannot afford to. Every HOME should have it. WRITE for free 
illustrated circular, with testimonials, price-list, ete. Refer to Zhe Congregationalist when writing. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States, 
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Guaranteed 


Look for 
25 years. 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
Trade Mark on 


Sterling 


Silver Inlaid 
Spoons and Forks. 


E. STERLINC INLAID FE. 





Patented. 


Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salesroom,2 Maiden Lane. 
Chicago, 65 W. a on St. . 
St. Louis, 307 N. Fourth St. 

San Francisco,120 Sutter St. 46 










No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap- 
pliance stores, general @ 
stores,&c. By mail $1 per pair($1.50 silk). 
. pe ee measure around oe rl 
ms. Circalars free, ‘ 
KNIC KERROC! KER BRACE €0., EASTON, ‘PENN., U.S. A. 


| KNICKERBOCKER. 

















A Positive cure tor 
Coughs, Bronchitis and 
all affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


cd aaeet 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 


‘Cough Balsam: 


ew vy 


. 


It loosens the cough, 
clears the lungs, allays ir- 





¢ 











ritation and leaves the 
organs sound and well. 
* 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 
E Sold by all Druggists. 





There is lots of pleasure, 
satisfaction and health corked 
up in a bottle of HIRES 
Rootbeer. Make it at home. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


CANCE TUMORS, 


and Malignant Blood 

Allies Conquered; scien 
tifle vegetable treatment at home, no knife or plaster 
Full particulars, much valuable matter in 100 page 
book, free; write A. MWRON MASON, M.D., 
557 Sth Ave., New York. 
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Blindness Prevented and Cured 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 
No Waiting to be Blind. 


Jmmature cataracts can be absorbed. Diseases 
of the eye and lid, often said to be incurable have 
been cured. Everybody should read our pamph- 
let The EYE, mailed free. Itexplains the cause 
of diseased eyes and impaired vision, how pre- 
* vented and cured at home and at ape Bemis. 

‘ye Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N. Y.- H 
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Calls. 


Omaha. Acse 

BURR, Wm. N a e erris, Cal,, to Hizhland, 

BUTLER, Frank K., formerly of Carthage, Mo., te 
Union Ch, 8. Weymouth, Mass. Accepts, to begix 
at on 


Yarmouth, Me. 
GEARHART, Chas. D., Sheridan, Wyo., to Pierce, Neb. 
cece 
HAGUE, Wm. B., 8S. Bridgton, Me., declines, not ac- 
cepts, call to Keosauqua, lo. 
HA PER, Thos., to Newkirk, 


Ch., Charlemont. Accepts. 

KILBURN, David, N. Reading, Mass., to Pigeon Cove. 
Accepts. 

LINDQUIST, August J. » Chicago Sem., to Swedish Ch. 
Naugatuck, Ct. Accepts 

MORSS, Geo. H., Marshfield Hills, Mass., to Montville, 
Ct. Ac cepts, and has begun work. 


, Hartford, Ct., "and has begun wor 


nection with Minneha. 
sMY' 7 Montreal, Que., to Fourth Church 
Portland, Me. Ace epts. 

THOMPSON, W. Sherman, asst. pastor Maverick Ch. 
East Boston, Mass., to Chftondale. 


Ch., erly 
WADSWORTH, Geo., Big Horn, Wyo., to Buffalo. 
WALKER, wm. H., Chelsea, Mich., to First Ch. 
Emporia, Kan. Accepts, to be gin work Sept. 20. 
W4ITCOMB, Wm. A., Fergus Falls, Minn., to Ada. 


Accepts,and has begun work. 
Urdinations and Installations. 


ABBOTT, Ernest H., COMIN, Jno., HARTT, Rollin L, 
KING, Ja as. P., 0. Andover, Mass., pane, - Sermon 
= Lyman Abbott; other parts, Rev. G. M, Ward 

r. E, C. Smyth. 


Rev. John Faville; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. 


Dexter, A. W. verrie. 


ii. A. Cotton, E. C. Lyon, J. H. Morley. 

ESSIG, G., o. Friend, Neb., May 20. Sermon, Rev. B. 
Osthoft; other parts, Rev. Messrs. M. E. Eversz, D. D., 
Jno. Lich, W. Fitzmeier, A. N. Dean. 

FRITCH, Wilson Ly i. Abington, Mass., June 3. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. Ward, : D.; other parts, Kev 


E. V. Bige 
HEA) LEY, Sullivan S., i. Pacific Ch., Chicago, Ill., May 26. 
Addresses, Dr. G. 8. F. Savage and Rey. H. B. Harri- 


Armstrong, T. A. Moffatt. 

HUBBELL Fred M., 0. p. Belvidere, Ill,, May 27. Ser- 
mon, Prof. H. M. Scott, D. D.; ‘other pa, Rev. 
Messrs. Donald Cameron, C. D. Thorson, L. M. Foster, 
J. 4. Ward, H. A. Kern, Jas. Tompkins, D. D., and 
L. . Stratton, D.D. 

JOHNSON Harry W., Washington, D. C., May 24. 
Sermop, Dr. L. O. Brastow; other parts, Rev. Drs. 
J.E. Rankin, 8. M. Newman and Rev. M. R. Fishburn. 

LE PORTE, C. R., o. p- Farmiogton, Wis., May 27. — 
by Rev. Messrs. G. C. Weiss, L. E. Osgood, C. H. Pe 
cival and D, R. Anderson. 

MUNRO, Prof. G. A , o. Milford, Neb., May 12. 

NIXON, Theodore M., o. Washington, b. C., June 2, 
Seimon, Rey. Isaac Clark, VU. D.; other parts, Dr. 8. 
M. Newman, Rev. Messrs. M. kK. Fishburn and 8. N, 
Brown, 

STROUP, Chas. A., o. p. Mesopotamia, O., May 21. Ser- 
mon, Rev. E. O. Mead; other parts, Rev. Messrs, U. C. 
peerrm, H. 8S. Thompson, T. D. Phillips and J. P. 


V Inc ‘EN ‘YT, Clarence A., ‘e Ch., Sandusky, 0., June 
2. Se rmon, Rev. Wm. Wright, D.D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C, W. felon Ph Chas. Swartz, Jas. brand, 
D.D. 


Resignations. 


DE CLAYBROOK, Wm. E., Fourth Ch., Portland, Me. 
= Cari, First Ch., Helena, Mont., to take effect 
Au 

L¢ NG. Sam’! A., Clare, Mich. 

PETTIIBONE, Luman A., Tucson, Ariz. 


Dismissions. 


BICKFORD, Thos., Springtield, Vt., June 1. 

FRANKLIN, Jno, L., p *ilgrim_ Ch., Buffalo, N. ¥., May 29. 

WATHEN, Chas. B., South Main St. Ch., Mancheste r, 
N. H., May 2 





Churches Organized. 


PENTZ, Cal., 12 May, six members, 
TEC UMSEH, OKL, outstation, — May. 
THERMALITLO, Cal. -, rec. 12 May. 
TRYON, Lincoln Co., Okl.,— May. 


Miscellaneous. 


BIGEL OF Frank, is supplying for the present at Wey- 
bridge, ¥ 

eer Is, Ernest C., of Clear Lake, Wis., is supplying 
for a short time at Lake Park and Audubon, Minn. 
DEVITT, Theophilus S., and wife, were given a recep- 
tion, June 1, by the people of Branford, Ct., in recog- 
nition of the commencement of the fourth year of his 
pastorate, the third anniversary of their marriage, 
and the second birthday of their baby. A purse of #60 
was presented to them. 

DYER, Almon J., and wife, were tendered a farewell 
rec eption by the First Ch., N. Brookfield, Mass. About 
400 persons attended. 

JUBB, W. Walker, of Fall River, Mass., has been invited 
to preach in London during August. Union Chapel, 
Islington, the late Dr. Allon’s, and Britton areamong 
the churches seeking his services 

KELSEY, Carl. will terminate bis engagement with the 
church at Helena, Mout., to spend a year of study in 
Europe. His decision is de eply regretted, and the best 
wishes of the community will go with him. 

PEARSE, Franklin F., and wife, were welcomed to 
their new field at Nordboff, Cal., with a delightful 
reception, largely attended. 

TEAD, Edward has received a fine bicycle from 
Pros pect Hill © Somerville, Mass. 

TYLER, Henry F., and wife, of Ludington, Mich., cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of their wedding May 23, 
receiving many valuable gifts from their host of 


‘e 









friends, 
WOODHULL, Jno. A., has just closed a seven years’ 
pastorate at Plainfield, Mass. It is expected that Mr. 
Albert W. Howes. an Audover student, will supply the 
pulpit through the summer. 





**Qne year bor- 
rows another 
year’s fool.” 
You didn’t use 





AYERS, Alfred de David City, Neb., to Pilgrim Ch." 


ce, 
FRE EMAN, Ralph A., to remain anether year at N. 


Okl1. 
JOY SLIN, Wm. K., late of Oaacervitic, Mass., to First 


ar: eee Vm. W. » Phillips, Me., accepts call to Park 


rk. 
siL Mk, W. J., to serve at Choctaw C ity, Okl., in con- 


= a Jas » Hannibal, Mo., declines call to Pres. 


Acc 
WINSLOW, Jacob, Kinsley, Kan., to Fremont, Ind, 


BROOKS: Hans A., 0. p. Maine, Wis., May 27. “9 
ag ag H. F. Josephsen, Anton Larsen, C. J. Sanen 


F. 
BRUSH, S R.,o. Dawson, Minn., June 2. Sermon, Rey. 
Wa Toad; ouee parts, Rev. Messrs. G. W. Shaw, 


see bl = ‘iseaie, F. 8. Hunnewell, E. A. Robinson, 


ey er parts, Rev. Messrs. H. W. Chamberlain, 
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“DITMAN’S SEA SALT” 


Extracted from the foaming billows of the 


ocean,all the invigorating, toning-up elements 
are retained; all organic impurities eradicated. 


‘| § “DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT” 


Places within your reach, at all times, the 
beneficial results of salt sea bathing. Costs 
but little; easily used. 

Ask your Druggist for ‘‘DITMAN'S” and insist 
on getting it. Itis the only genuine Sea Salt 
All Others are Spurious. 

For sale by all the Leading Druggists. 


A.J. DITMAN, Manufacturer, New York, N, Y. 











Effervescent 
Palatable 


aperients, 
aD: refresh- 
ing reme- 
edy for the 
CURE of 
Constipa- 
tion, Biliousness and 


Sick Headache. 


Sold by drng- 
Mists W years. 











Grand National Prize of 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


QUINA- 
proce 


»ssesses in the highest de- 









REASES THE Appetite, STRENG- 


— Seeman 


gree tl eentire active properties 
of Peruv Endorsed 
| by the med ulty as the 
best remedy for Fever anpd 
| Acue, Ma aria, Poorness oF 
} } THE Boop, Generar Deputy 
“as and Wastinc Diseases; Ine 
| 
| 


COs! 4 THENS THE Nerves and builds 
Sana Ua rs i Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. POUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 


the en‘ire system. 














Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Sele family 
patronage for ten years, Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass, 


last year. 
Perhaps you 
= not this 
ear, 
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OUR 


“KNOCKABOUT” 


School and Play Suit 
For Lads. 


Sizes, 5 to 16 Years. 


$5.00 


HIS SUIT is substantially trimmed with tough and 

durable linings, threads, etc., and the seams are 

double stitched and stayed with tape, rendering them 
impossible to rip. 

The trousers are fitted with our patent ‘‘ Cavalry”’ 
or double knee, and extra pieces and buttons accom- 
pany each suit. 

Our “Knockabout”’ suit is gotten up to resist hard 
and unremitting usage, and parents will find it a most 
satisfactory investment at the popular price of $5.00. 


HE NAME ‘“‘ KNOCKABOUT ” is original with us, 

being our own idea and copyright, and the cloth used 

in the manufacture of the suits, which is made especially 

for us, is subjected to the most vigorous examination and 

test for purity of fiber, strength of weave and careful 

blending of its non-soiling and non-fading colors, before 
we allow a yard of it to be cut. 


A.SHUMAN 


Shuman 
Corner, “ Boston. 


Ee nininintd “ages 
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What does it mean to the mother who cannot nurse 
her own babe? Without NESTLE’S FOOD it means 
anxiety, worry, the health, perhaps the life of her baby. 
Those mothers who use NESTLE’S FOOD tell of healthy, 
strong, vigorous children—ask some of them—their ex- 
perience is worth more to you than our tale of facts. 

Nestlé’s Food is prepared with water only. Scarlet Fever, 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever and other deadly disease germs are 


conveyed in cow’s milk. Our ‘Book for Mothers,” full of 
valuable hints to mothers, and a sample can of Nestlé’s Food, free. 


THOS. LEEMING & C0., 73 Warren St., New York, 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 


NESTLE’S FOOD. 
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